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PROSPECTUS. 


In establishing the New Cuurcu REview it is intended to occupy a 
field hitherto but partially, if at all, occupied by the periodical literature of 
the New Church. The aim will be to supplement rather than to supplant 
any existing publications, and to help, and not to hinder, a free and orderly 
development of New-Church thought and inquiry. 

The special aims of the REVIEW will be: 

I. To afford a place for a studious and thoughtful discussion of sub- 
jects connected with the outward institution and growth of the New Church, 
embracing a searching and candid examination of existing usages and meth- 
ods in our societies and larger bodies, and an endeavor to arrive at principles 
which are fundamental and permanent. 

II. To furnish critical and thorough reviews, as far as possible of 
(a) New Church publications at home and abroad, and (4) of important works 
in literature ‘and science from other sources presenting coincidences with 
New-Church thought and suggestive of New-Church comment. In this 
feature the Review will aim to furnish a PLANE OF CONTACT between 
the New Cuurcu and OUTSIDE RELIGIOUS THOUGHT and CULTURE, in 
which both may meet in a more cordial, mutual recognition than has hitherto 
been practicable. 

III. To provide for a perfectly free and candid discussion of the pro- 
ceedings of the general bodies of the Church, conceived, not in the spirit of 
controversy or party zeal, but in the desire to unite in the common work of 
the Church and intelligent interest and best judgment of the largest possible 
number. 

[V. It will be a special effort of the REvrew to emphasize the cultiva- 
tion of the redigvous life of the New Church by the instrumentality of prac- 
tical piety, the maintaining of our external institutions and ordinances—our 
ministry, our public worship and missions—upon the highest and most 
obligatory grounds, and by a wise and judicious adaptation of the teachings 
and nurture of the Church to the sémf/est states and the lowest wants of 
human souls. 

In brief, the REVIEW will aim to be a sincere, sound and catholic advo- 
cate of the Lord’s New Church, both as an external visible bod), and also 
as a vast religious movement now going on in the mental world; its final 
appeal in all things will be to the Divine Truth, as revealed in the Word of 
God, and interpreted in the writings of his servant, Emanuel Swedenborg. 

Recognizing most fully the important use subserved by our existing 
periodicals, which are organs of associated bodies of the Church, the REVIEW 


will sincerely aim to use, and not to abuse, the privilege it will possess as an 
independent journal, of treating all matters in a thoroughly free and catholic 
spirit, and thus to merit what it earnestly and humbly seeks at the hands of 
all, both fellow-journalists and readers, a kindly welcome and generous 
co-operation, 
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THE NEW CHURCH AND THE RECEIVED TEXT. 


Is there reason to believe that the TEXTUS RECEPTUS, or 
Received Greek Text, of the New Testament is substan- 
tially the true Text, even in disputed passages, gradually 
formed and finally and providentially fixed in these latter 
days, for the use, primarily, of the New Church, and as the 
proper basis of the spiritual sense, now revealed? 

In taking the affirmative side of this question, the writer is 
aware that he is arraying himself against the authority of 
scholars of every name, whether in the Old Church or in the 
New, and, in some of his conclusions, will perhaps stand alone 
among his brethren of the latter. Nevertheless, hetrusts to 
be able, before he has done, to show that at least there is rea- 
son on his side and that the view here announced is in reality 
the only one which will satisfactorily meet all the facts of the 
case, and solve all the difficulties of this most difficult 
and intricate problem, and verify and confirm the teachings 
of the New Jerusalem in relation to the question. We pro- 
ceed, therefore, to the argument in its favor, which for con- 
venience’ sake we will divide into three heads: That derived 
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from (I.) Zhe historical facts and phenomena connected with 
the transmission of the Text, as contained in the writings of 
moder scholars, particularly of the latest of them Drs. 
Westcott and Hort; (IIl.) The teaching of the Church- 
writings on the subject; and (III,) The testimony of the 
study of the spiritual sense itself. We will now consider 
these in order. 

I. The historical facts and phenomena cannected with the 
transmission of the Text. (a) The first fact which we meet 
with in relation to this subject is the universally-acknowledged 
and important one that the original autographs of the New 
Testament writings speedily perished and are never alluded to 
as being in existence by any writer who has come downto us. 
‘‘The original copies soon perished,” says Dr. Westcott 
(Smith’s Bible Dictionary, Art. New Testament).... It is cer- 
tainly remarkable (he adds) that in the controversies at the close 
of the second century, which often turned upon disputed 
readings of Scripture, no appeal was made to the Apostolic 
originals. The few passages in which it has been supposed that 
they are referred to, will not bear examination.” Dr. Hort’s 
testimony is to the same effect.” No autograph of any book of 
the New Testament (says this writer) is known or believed to 
be still in existence. The originals must have been early lost, 
for they are mentioned by no ecclesiastical writer, although 
there were many motives for appealing to them,” etc. (The 
New ‘Test. in the original Greek: Introduction and Appendix 
Am. Ed, p. 4.) 

In close connection with this important circumstance is the 
further fact that at the very dawn of Christianity we find 
divergencies in the text of the New Testament writings already 
existing. The very earliest writings of the primitive Church, 
and especially those of Justin and Marcion, both of whom 
wrote about the middle of the second certdry, exhibit many 
and most positive evidences of such divergencies, and the 
latter writer was, as is well known, even accused of corrupting 
the Text in support of his peculiar views. Indeed, so general 
and wide-spread was this depravation, or divergence, as we 
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prefer to term it (for we cannot believe that in this the purest 
and best age of the Christian Church, the text of the Holy 
Scriptures was, to any extent, purposely and deliberately 
altered and corrupted), that, as all scholars are agreed, the 
greatest corruptions, or variations, which exist in the docu- 
ments were introduced during the first and second centuries. 
As it is expressed by Dr. Scrivener: ‘‘It is no less true to 
fact than paradoxical in sound, that the worst corruptions to 
which the New Testament has ever been subjected, originated 
within a hundred years after it was composed.” This isa 
matter of so very great importance to our argument that we 
desire to adduce here all the evidence of weight which we have 
been able to gather in relation to it, and especially that fur- 
nished by the critics of the dominant and radical school, who, 
by means of a return to the exclusive authority of the most 
ancient MSS. and documents, have essayed to restore the 
true original text of the N. T. writings. 

Let us listen first to the testimony of Dr. Hort, on this 
point, who with his coadjutor Dr. Westcott, the latest repre- 
sentative of this school, is also perhaps the most learned and 
able of its expounders. “The most striking phenomena of 
the evidence belonging to the time before 250 is the number 
of places in which the quotations (in the Fathers) exhibit at 
least two series of readings, Western, and what may be called 
Non-Western. The first clear evidence of any kind that we 
possess, that obtained from recorded readings of Marcion (Pon- 
tus and Rome) and from the writings of Justin Martyr (Samaria 
and Rome) is distinguished by readings undoubtedly Western, 
and thus shows that texts of this character were in existence 
before the middle of the second century.” ‘On the other 
hand (he adds) the many Non-Western readings supplied by 
Clement of Alexandria prove that great divergencies were in 
existence at latest by the end of the second century. Any 
possible doubts on this head that could be suggested by his 
free mode of citation would be entirely swept away by what 
we find in Origen’s extant writings. Many of the verses 
which he quotes in different places show discrepancies of text 
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that cannot be accounted for either by looseness of citation or 
by corruption of the MSS. of his writings. . ..... It 
is even possible, as Griesbach showed long ago, to tra_e toa 
certain extent his use of different MSS. when writing different 
treatises; and moreover, he now and then refers in express 
words to variations between MSS., as indeed Irenaeus had at 
least once done.” (Introd. p. 113, f.) In addition to this 
testimony we may add that this writer,—or these writers, for 
they are undoubtedly at one in all their main conclusions,— 
devotes several seetions of this second chapter, from which 
this citation is taken, to the demonstration of the fact that a// 
the great variations in the text of the New Testament existed 
prior to the fifth century. Dr. Westcott also gives earlier and 
independent testimony of the same kind. “It is evident 
that various readings existed in the N. T. at a time prior to 
all extant authorities. History affords no trace of the pure 
apostolic originals.”’ (Smith’s Dict. p. 507.) He then goes 
on to illustrate the statement in much the same way as the 
other writers here quoted. 

Our next witness is Tischendorf, who says: ‘‘ I have no 
doubt that very shortly after the New Testament books were 
written, and before they were protected by the authority of 
the Church, many arbitrary alterations and additions were 
made in them.” (Auth. N. T. Pref. p. xv.) 

Another writer of the same school tells us that ‘‘ the 
existence of various readings was recognized distinctly as early 
as the time of Marcion, who was charged with corrupting the 
text of Scripture to suit hisown views. The labors of Origen 
(186-254) and Eusebius (264-340) for the Greek text, and of 
St. Jerome (died 430) for the Latin, were distinctly and 
avowedly critical. From Origen’s. writings (he adds) we 
gather this important information, that the oldest MSS. and 
versions which we (now) have, contain just the same variety 
of text as existed in the third century (Horne and Tregelles’ 
Introd. to N. T. p. 43.)* 


* Hammond, Outlines of Text. Crit. pp. 60-1. 
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(4) These variations of text in early Christian times have 
been variously classified, the more common division being 
into Western and Alexandrian. Westcott and Hort, how- 
ever, add a third designation, viz.: Neutral, in which, as 
they conceive, they discern the marks of the true text 
preserved in the midst of the surrounding corruptions. 
Of these divisions the Western is the most remarkable, 
as well as the most aberrant, as all admit, from the normal 
and probable type. It has for the greater part rather 
the character of a paraphrase, or explanatory comment upon 
the text, than of the text itself, interpolated usually along 
with the text and commonly easily distinguishable and separ- 
able from it. This type of text is most perfectly exhibited in 
Codex Bezae (D), or the Cambridge MS., which is esteemed 
of great value on this account. The Alexandrian and Neu- 
tral readings, on the other hand, are not so easily to be dis- 
tinguished and even Messrs. Westcott and Hort confess to great 
difficulty in deciding between them. And what is remark- 
able they both appear to have principally flourished in the same 
locality, that of Alexandria, existing together in the writings 
of Clement, Origen, Cyril and others of that city, and thus 


rendering it the more difficult to separate them. Nevertheless 
Westcott and Hort claim to have done this pretty fully. 

(c) But we have not yet done with the variations. For 
in addition to the ancient divergencies above described, we 
find growing up after the fourth or fifth century an entirely 


new type of text, of which no traces exist in the earlier times, 
but which is destined to become the prevailing type, and 
which in fact forms the groundwork both of the Latin Vul- 
Sate and of the received Greek Text, as we possess them to- 
day. Of this type of text, to which the title of Byzantine 
or Constantinopolitan has usually been applied, but which 
Westcott and Hort preferto call Syrzan, applying the name of 
Pre-Syrian to the other and ancient types, we are told bya 
high authority, Dr. Tregelles, in his Account of the Printed 
Text of the N. T., that ‘‘ none of the most ancient MSS. 
belong to the Constantinopolitan class; ”’ that while ‘* several 
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documents of the Alexandrian (or ancient) family remain, 
none of the oldest class of any other, not even in fragments,” 
has been discovered. And Dr. Hort remarks upon the same 
subject: ‘‘ The fundamental text of late extant Greek MSS. 
generally is beyond all question identical with the dominant 
Antiochian or Graeco-Syrian text of the second half of the 
fourth century.’’ And again: ‘‘ Before the middle of the 
third century, at the very earliest, we have no historical 
signs of the existence of readings that are marked as distinc- 
tively Syrian.” 

(Zz) It thus seems well established that two general 
and clearly-distinguished types or families of text in the New 
Testament writings are preserved in the original documents 
in which that text has been handed down to us, namely, an 
early or ancient type, springing up almost from the first and 
showing itself in two or three distinct and divergent forms ; 
and also a later and modern family quite distinct and differ- 
ent from all these. We say distinct and different, although 
in reality it appears to have been derived from the ancient 
class entirely, by modification and combination, and thus is 


to be regarded as descending from it in a natural line of gene- 
alogical transmission, not as being a new and independent 
type, or as containing, to any important extent, new or pre- 
viously non-existent elements. But let us hear Dr. Hort’s 
account of it: 


‘‘The Syrian text (says this writer) is the chief monument 
of a new period of textual history. Whatever petty and local 
mixture may have previously taken place within limited 
areas, the great lines of transmission had been to all appear- 
ance exclusively divergent. Now, however, the three great 
lines were brought together, and made to contribute to the 
formation of a new text different from all The reading 
now of one now of another was adopted, such adoption being 
sometimes a mere transcription, but often accompanied by a 
varying amount of modification, not rarely resulting in an 
entirely new reading. Occasionally also the readings of two 
of the antecedent texts were combined by simple or complex 
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adaptations. The total process to which these operations 
belonged was essentially different from the preceding pro- 
cesses of change. In itself the mixture of independent texts 
might easily be, and perhaps usually was, fortuitous, and even 
unconscious. But the complexity of the Syrian text as derived 
from three distinct sources simultaneously, the elaborate man- 
ner in which they are laid under contribution, and the inter- 
fusion of adjustments of existing materials with a distinctly 
innovative process, shown partly in verbal transformation of 
adopted readings, partly in assimilative or other interpolations 
of fresh matter, belong to a manner of change differing as widely 
from change of either the Western or the Alexandrian type 
as even Western change from ordinary careless transcription. 
The Syrian text (adds this eritic) must in fact be the result of 
a ‘recension’ in the proper sense of the word, a work of 
attempted criticism, performed deliberately by editors and 
not merely by scribes.” He then goes on to show the man- 
ner in which he considers the new movement to have arisen, 
namely, in a desire to harmonize and adjust the claims of con- 
flicting traditions, and the patrons of different forms of these 
and of the types of texts maintained by each, as well as to 
render the New Testament, by a uniform and more polished 
literary style, more complete and full, and acceptable to 
the taste of a more luxurious and refined Christian commun- 
ity. This object on the part of the editors or revisers has 
been well stated by another writer of this school. 

‘« Perhaps the most important event in the whole political 
history of the Church has been the formal recognition of Chris- 
tianity by Constantine in the early part of this century 
(Edict of Milan, 313 A. D.), followed up by his favor to it, and 
ultimate adoption of it. Now let us try to imagine the prob- 
able effect upon a state of society, whose religious convictions 
were of the weakest conceivable kind, when a form of religion 
was placed before it, recommended with all the influence that 
attaches to the court of an absolute Emperor ; and that in the 
new capital, Constantinople, which had no time-honored as- 
sociations of its own, like those of pagan Rome, powerful to 
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hold men captive to the old religions. Hitherto the profes- 
sion of Christianity had involved an almost certain risk of 
persecution, perhaps of martyrdom. Mow it became fashion- 
able to be a Christian; and there are multitudes in every age 
with whom sucha motive is quite sufficient. The ranks of the 
Christians would be rapidly recruited: and one consequence of 
this, and of the legalization of public Christian worship, 
would be a considerable and sudden demand for copies of the 
Christian Scriptures. On the other hand, the difficulty of 
supplying the demand was enhanced by the wholesale de- 
struction of books during the persecutions of Diocletian (acc. 
284, abd. 305 A. D.) Now, bearing in mind what were the 
conditions of the case; that a book marked by a certain rug- 
gedness of style, disfigured (as it would be called) by provin- 
cialisms in spelling and grammar, containing sometimes 
apparently discrepant accounts of the same transactions, has 
to be suddenly and rapidly multiplied for the public and pri- 
vate uses of a fashionable capital, and that by mere profes- 
sional copyists; we might reasonably expect to find just what 
we do find to have happened from some cause or other. We 
find a tendency to soften down and pare away these provin- 
cialisms and roughnesses, and to alter or supply words where 
one passage seems at variance with another. There was no 
sudden change. The tendency exerted itself very gradually, 
and often no doubt quite unconsciously. A scribe accustomed 
to a particular mode of spelling, for instance, or to a particu- 
lar grammatical construction, would use it mechanically; or a 
form of words familiar by repetition might easily be suggested 
and transcribed quite unintentionally in a different passage, 
in which some similar words, or perhaps only some one 
leading word, occurred,” etc. 

(Hammond, Outlines, pp. 83,-4). 

Perhaps the most characteristic forms of reading in the 
new text, as distinguished from the older types, are those to 
which Dr. Horthas given the name of cozflate readings, as 
being the result of the combination or fusion of two or more 


of the ancient variants into one. Instances of this kind are 
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numerous and the following may serve as examples of them. 
Mk. viii. 26, in documents of the Alexandrian type, reads: 
** Do not even enter into the town.” The Western codices, on 
the other hand, give: ‘‘ Ze// it to no one inthe town.” The 
Syrian text simply combines these into: ‘‘ Neither enter into 
the town, nor tell tt to any in the town.” Soin Mk. ix. 38. 
Alex: ‘‘ And we forbade him, because he followeth not us.” 
West: “ Who followeth not with us, and we forbade him.” 
Syr: ‘‘ Who followeth not us, and we forbade him, because 
he followeth not us.” Luke ix. 10 affords an instance 
of a more complicated kind, or of fusion rather than 
combination. Alex: “to a city called Bethsaida;” West: 
‘‘to a desert place Bethsaida;” Syr: ‘‘to a desert place 
of the city called Bethsaida.” The importance of such 
a work of revision and combination as this, always sup- 
posing the separate records to be genuine inspired elements 
of the Divine Wisdom, thus existing in a state of disjunction, 
we of the New Church can readily perceive, especially where 
the doctrine of the dualism everywhere pervading the sacred 
oracles is involved. 

(e) The new text being thus fairly inaugurated, its 
progress is certain and speedy, and after a century or two 
so prevalent has it become throughout the whole Church 
that the older types have almost become extinct, and are 
everywhere superseded by the revised form. Dr. Hort thus 
sums up the case: ‘‘ We find an attempt made apparently at 
Antioch, to remedy the growing confusion of texts by the 
editing ofan eclectic text, combining readings from the three 
principal texts, itself further revised on like principles, and 
in that form used by great Antiochian theologians not long 
after the middle of the fourth century. From that date, and 
indeed earlier, we find a chaos of varying mixed texts, in 
whjch as time advances the elder texts recede, and the Anti- 
ochian text now established at Constantinople increasingly 
prevails. Then even the later types with mixed base disap- 
pear, and with the rarest exceptions the Constantinopolitan 
text alone is copied, often at first with relics of its vanquished 
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rivals included, till at last these too dwindle, and in the copies 
written shortly before the invention of printing, its victory is 
all but complete.” 

Among the ‘‘ later types with mixed base,” here spoken 
of, conspicuously stands Jerome’s revision of the Latin version, 
which, as he says, it was his intention to restore ad fidem 
Graecorum codicum, sed veterum, but which proved, from 
various causes, a signal failure in this respect, and, in its 
final authorized form known as the Latin Vulgate, much more 
nearly reflects the Syrian than the Pre-Syrian type of text.* - 
A close collation of the Vulgate with the Textus Receptus 
gives only seventy-eight important differences in the Gospels 
and Revelation. Itis manifest that the Syrian text was from 
the first destined to prevail, and well was it for the Church and 
for the truth that itdidso. For let us consider for a moment 
some of the losses we should have sustained had such not been 
the case. First and most important of all, there is the entire 
Book of Revelation, which previously to the fourth century, 
was scarcely anywhere received as authentic or canonical, and, 
even down to the period of the Reformation, its authority 
was questioned by some inthe Latin Church, while ‘‘ in the 
Greek (we are told), doubts were more prevalent until they 
were lost in the dark night of the Middle Ages” (Dr. David- 
son in Kitto’s Bib. Cyc.) It is wholly wantingin Codex B 
(the mainstay of the New School) and Codex D of the five 
‘told uncials” as well as in the Old Syriac versions, while of 


* We cannot refrain at this point from remarking what a precarious position 
we should stand in, if we were left to the decision of the ‘“ most ancient” au- 
thorities alone, for the determination of the text of this Book—the Book which, 
before all others of the Word, is the very charter of our faith and existence as a 
Church in the world. For the text of this precious record we should then be 
reduced to just six Greek MSS., four Uncials and two Cursives (see Tregelles, 
ut sup, p. 133; Hammond, p. 24), while of the Uncials (B and D, as we Have 
seen, failing us here altogether) wo at least, Codd. Sinaiticus and Basilius, are 
more or less Syrian or Western in type, and so not of the class relied upon by 
the school of criticism now in vogue, as of much weight, We have only to turn 
to the Revised N. T., and especially to W. and H.’s Greek Text., to find what 
havoc has been made by this criticism of the text of this Book, as given us in 
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the two others of the five (A and C) which contain it, the 
latter has it only in fragments. Again, the important sec- 
tions of the New Testament Word, Mark xvi. 9-20; John vii. 
53, viii. 11; Luke xxii. 43, 4; Matt. xvi. 2, 3; John v. 3, 4; 
Matt. vi. 13, ad fin. ; together with many precious sayings of 
our Lord in Luke xxii; were never fairly received into the 
text of ante-Nicene times, but suffered only a kind of half 
recognition in the Church as authentic portions of the Divine 
Records, on which account they are all regarded by Westcott 
and Hort, and by the Westminster Revisionists of to-day, as 
not having formed part of the original Gospel, and are ac- 
cordingly double-bracketed or otherwise stigmatized, to indi- 
cate this judgment. But in addition to these more important 
and extensive instances, there are hundreds of other passages 


the Textus Receptus and in the Latin of Swedenborg. Well might Dr. Hort, 
in view of the defection of his chief authorities here, say, as he does in refer- 
ence to his text of the Apocalypse: ‘‘ The state of the documentary evidence 
renders it ecessary to leave a considerable number of alternate readings,” and 
again: ‘ Several places remain where no document seems to have preserved the 
true text, and it is quite possible that the discovery of new and better documents 
might bring to light other unsuspected corruptions.” Fortunately, we need be in 
no fear of danger in either of these directions. 

In another place Dr. Hort gives the following favorable testimony to the 
character of the Received Text of this Book: ‘“ The foundation of the Received 
Text of the Apocalypse....was a transcript of the single cursive numbered 
1: Erasmus had in his earlier editions no other Greek MS. to follow, though 
eventually he introduced almost at random a certain number of corrections 
from the Complutensian text. Mow s ts by no means an average cursive of the 
common sort. On the one hand it has many individualisms and readings with 
small and evidently unimportant attestation; on the other it has a large and 
good ancient element, chiefly it would seem of Western origin, and ought cer- 
tainly to stand high among secondary documents.” ‘Thus the ‘ Received Text ” 
of the Apocalypse has a curtously anomalous position. Besides containing a small 
portion of text which, like some single words in other books with less excuse, 
was fibricated from the Latin by Erasmus without any Greek authority to sup- 
ply a defect in his one MS., it abounds in readings which cannot be justified on 
any possible view of documentary evidence, and are asa matter of fact aban- 
doned by all textual critics; and yet the proportion of cases in which it has adopted 
the readings most current in the degenerate popular Greek texts of the Middle 
Ages, though large, is probably smaller than in any other book of the New Testa- 
ment.” (Intro., p. 263). Verily, to a New Churchman there is something 
plainly providential and remarkable in all this! 
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of which the Church would beyond all doubt have been wholly 
deprived, had not the Divine Providence interposed and ef- 
fected their restoration to the text. Even the Latin Vulgate, 
which for so many centuries has maintained its supremacy 
over a large portion of the Christian world, as the only 
authentic version of the Holy Scriptures, and doubtless under 
a providential leading, as being a purer and more perfect rep- 
resentation of the Divine Word than those which it super- 
seded, is yet as compared with the Textus Receptus, a 
defective and mutilated text, so far at least as the New Testa- 
ment is concerned, being deficient in no less than fifty-one 
important places, where the latter is complete. This brings 
us, then, to speak of the peculiar origin and history of the 
Received Text, as it is called, and the, as we firmly believe, 
wonderful and providential means by which it was formed and 
received in the Church as the very and only true text of the 
sacred writings. 

(f) We are perfectly aware how it has been the fashion 
among a certain class, from the days of Bentley (who said of 
it: ‘“ Robert Stephens’s edition set out and regulated by him- 
self alone, is now become the standard. That text stands, 
as if an apostle was his compositor’) until now, to scout and 
sneer at the idea that there was anything extraordinary and 
providential in the adoption of the Received Text, or that any 
authority is conferred upon it by this fact. And for Old 
Church scholars and critics we can readily understand how 
this may well be, especially when their self-derived intelligence 
and critical reputation are strongly enlisted on the opposite 
side. But for New Churchmen it appears to us the case is 
different; above all, when, as we shall show presently, the 
testimony of the Church writings and of the spiritual sense 
everywhere supports this view. But the very way in which 
these critics themselves describe the matter,‘and the manner 
in which the fact impresses them, proves to our mind that 
there was something extraordinary and almost supernatural 
in it. It may be worth while to listen to one or two of them 
on the subject, if our readers will allow us to trespass on their 
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indulgence to such anextent. We have already heard Bentley: 
let the next be Tregelles himself, to whom we are indebted 
for Bentley’s words. ‘‘ The plan of using a kind of stereo- 
typed text of the Greek New Testament (says Tregelles) was 
practically adopted by Beza in his first edition, 1565; and this 
by a kind of tacit consent was admitted as a principle, when 
the Elzevirs, printers at Leyden, published their small and 
convenient editions.” Of the first of these latter he remarks 
a little farther on: ‘‘A high ground is assumed as to the 
text thus presented. The reader istold, Thou hast the text 
now received by all, in which we give nothing altered or cor- 
rupted.” Another more-recent writer states the case thus: 
“Up to the year 1550 or 1624 alterations, often proceeding 
on no principle, have been introduced into the text. But now 
a stand is made: an edition which appeared at the latter of the 
two dates just mentioned, is invested with authority; this 
authorized text is a piece de resistance against innovation.” 
(Essays and Reviews, Inter. of Scr.) Lastly we may cite 
Dr. Hort’s brief matter-of-fact manner of stating the thing: 
“ After a while this arbitrary and uncritical variation gave 
way to a comparative fixity equally fortuitous, having no more 
trusty basis than the external beauty of two editions brought 
out by famous printers,” etc. 

It is not necessary here to rehearse the story of the man- 
ner in which the Received Text came into being, as it is 
doubtless familiar to all. All we shall add here is that Eras- 
mus, whose text it essentially is, brought it out (the first edi- 
tion at least) before the Reformation began, and pursued 
evidently an independent judgment and criticism in his work. 
Nothing else could have led to the many wide departures from 
the text of the Vulgate—which he, as a Roman Catholic, 
which he always remained, never actually joining the Reform- 
ers, had always been taught to regard as virtually inspired, 
—and the many other innovations which he introduced. Does 
it not appear plainly that there was a higher power at work 
in this affair? 

(g We have thus traced the history of the New Testa- 
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ment Text from the beginning; so far as we have any knowl- 
edge of its first origin, down to the period of its adoption in 
a fixed and settled form near the beginning of the Reforma- 
tion in the seventeenth century. And the inevitable conclu- 
sion to which, as it seems to us, we are led, is that previously 
to this latter no complete uniform text of the New Testament 
writings had ever existed in the Church. The original auto- 
graphs, supposing them to have been perfect, were speedily 
destroyed, and it is extremely doubtful that they had ever 
been brought together into a single volume, or were diffused 
generally throughout the Christian communities. Otherwise 
how is it possible to account for the very early existence of 
so many and different types as we have seen appear in the an- 
cient versions,and in the citations of the oldest Church Fathers? 
Doubtless these were remains of the ora/ teaching by which 
the Gospel at least was first disseminated, and which had 
never been superseded or corrected by an authoritative text. 
To attempt, therefore, to construct out of the chaos of various 
readings and corruptions and interpolations in which the 
remains of the first three or four centuries abound, a connected 
and trustworthy text, seems to us not only a hopeless but a 
positively mistaken and foolish task. For, admitting for the 
sake of the argument, that some one type of text prevailed 
and held its ground somewhat more strongly than the others 
throughout this period, and that it is a possible thing to de- 
termine with any degree of accuracy what that type is (two 
admissions which are certainly not to be made without more 
study and investigation than has yet been bestowed upon 
the question, great and abundant as this undoubtedly is)— 
how are we to know even then that this prevailing text is the 
true one, or that one at least of the others has not just as 
good claims to be so regarded, as the one so called. Indeed, 
upon the principle which the critics themselyes lay down that 
it is the few and not the many authorities whom we are bound 
to follow, or even the more ancient in preference to the less 
ancient, may we not as rightly consider the text to lie in the 
Western or Alexandrian documents in greater purity, as in 
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the so-called neutral or true text. And when we find further 
that even this arbitrary manner of proceeding is still insuffi- 
cient, and that in quite a number of instances, according to 
the critics, the true text is actually non-existent in all the 
documents* and the only recourse is to conjecture to fill the 
void, we are led still more to question the correctness of ‘the 
mode of proceeding adopted. ‘‘ Are there as a matter of fact 
(we quote from Dr. Hort) places in which we are constrained 
by overwhelming evidence to recognize the existence of 
textual error in all extant documents? To this question we 
have no hesitation in replying in the affirmative;” though he 
believes that the number of such places is small. 

Can we who believe in the existence of a New Church in 
these days and in a new Revelation of Divine Truth, vouch- 
safed to the Church for her guidance in all matters connected 
with her spiritual welfare, be sufficiently thankful that we are 
forever delivered from the uncertainty and perplexity which 
such a study as this involves, and that in the authentication 
and confirmation which this revelation gives to the text which 
has been the prevailing one for centuriest and which in these 
latter days has been permanently fixed and “ stereotyped ” 
for the use of the Protestant world, and of the New Church 
especially, we have an a/most infallible guide in our studies of 
this kind. 

And in saying this we do not mean that we are called 
upon to sanction the mistakes, intentional or accidental (though 
we know that there is no such thing as accident), of scribes 
or editors, or to believe that the Received Text is absolutely 
faultless. Far from it. On the contrary, while we hold that 
it is, as we express it in the opening sentence of this paper, 
substantially correct, we still believe that there is ample room 
for the use of the critical faculty in rendering it still more so, 
and in correcting errors which have been pointed out as such 





* Especially is this the case, as we have seen, in the Apocalypse. 


+ Dr. Scrivener computes the number of extant documents exhibiting the 
later or Syrian text, as compared with those of the other class, to be as go to 1. 
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in the Church writings, as well as in making such other 
changes in passages which have not been cited and explained 
in the writings, as a judicious criticism and the general prin- 
ciples of doctrine and the exigencies of the spiritual sense ren- 
der necessary. 

Il. The teaching of the Writings of the Church. 
(a This brings us, therefore, to the second division of 
our subject, or the teaching of the Church upon the question 
before us. And here we are met at the outset with the asser- 
tion that Swedenborg, the illuminated Expounder of the Doc- 
trines of the New Church, and the instrument of the Lord in 
revealing the spiritual sense of the Word, was not a@ textual 
critic, and, so far as appears from his writings, was very 
slightly if at all acquainted with the methods and results of 
Textual Criticism, asthey were known and applied even in his 
own day. This is the ground taken by Mr. Noble in his papers 
on the subject in the Intellectual Repository recently reprinted 
in England, and it is the view held by many, perhaps most, 
New-Church people to-day. But, we would ask, is this opin- 
ion antecedently probable in itself; or the one we should 
naturally assume to be the true one, in view of Swedenborg’s 
pretensions as the herald of the New Church? We think all 
will agree with us that it is not, and that there is a certain 
incongruity in the idea that the man who was chosen as the 
instrument of the work of making known the true interpreta- 
tion and explanatitn of the Word of God, should be wanting 
in knowledge of what that Word really is, and what constitutes 
the true letter of the record of which he was to reveal the 
spirit. True, we do not look for miracles in his case, nor do 
we expect that he will possess a knowledge, as a general rule, 
of those facts or principles which have been brought to light 
only since his day; although in other sciences, as we know, he 
anticipated many later discoveries. Why not in this which 
was so intimately and directly connected with his proper work 
Ind mission? As a matter of fact, we contend that he has 
done so in more than one instance. But let us not advance 
too rapidly, but let us consider some of the facts of the case. 
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Firstly, that Swedenborg could not have been entirely igno- 
rant of what was taking place in the matter of Textual Criti- 
cism in his time, seems very credible from the fact that he lived 
at a time when, perhaps more than at any other, this subject 
was a question of very great and even general interest. Dr. 
Mill’s celebrated edition of the Greek Testament, which was 
the first that recognized thoroughly the possibility of a Sci- 
ence of Textual Criticism for the New Testament, and which 
is chiefly famous for its collection of over 30,000 various read- 
ings of the Text, was published in the year 1707 while Swet- 
enborg was at the University, where the study of Textual 
Criticism, at least as applied to the classic authors. must have 
formed no insignificant feature of his pursuits, inasmuch as we 
know that the dissertation which he wrote for his degree of 
Doctor in Philosophy, two years subsequently, ‘‘ consisted of 
a selection of sentences from Seneca, Publius Syrus Mimus, 
and other Latin writers, enriched by comments of his own, 
and notes illustrating the obscurities of the Latin Text.” 
(White’s Smaller Life, p. 24). After leaving the University 
Swedenborg set out upon his travels, and in the year follow- 
ing went to London where he remained for over a year pur- 
suing his studies and scientific investigations, in familiar inter- 
course with all the great names in science in that city at that 
day. Nor do we find that even theological questions are with- 
out interest to him, as we learn of his writing to his brother- 
in-law an account of the furious war between the Anglican and 
Presbyterian Churches then being waged, and of which he 
remarks: ‘‘ They are incensed against each other by almost 
deadly hatred.” Is itto be supposed that a young intellectual 
giant such as he was, thirsting for knowledge upon all sub- 
jects, was ignorant of or uninterested in another religious con- 
flict going on at that time and set in motion by the very work 
of Dr. Mill, of which we have spoken? The great diligence 
which this scholar displayed, we are told, “exposed him to the 
attacks of many writers, both in England and Germany.” In 
the year 1710, possibly after Swedenborg’s arrival in England, 
Dr. Whitby’s celebrated attack on Mill appeared, in which he 
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charged the latter, as Tregelles expresses it, “ with rendering 
the word of God uncertain, and with being hostile to Chris- 
tianity.” In 1716 Bentley published his proposals for a Revi- 
sion of the New Testament Text, and in 1725 Bengel’s 
Prodromus Novi Testamenti appeared in Germany, to be 
followed in the year 1734 by his edition of the Text itself. 
Now Swedenborg, we are informed, was in Germany from 
May 1733, until July 1734, superintending the publication 
of his own ‘‘ Opera Philosophica et Mineralia,” and it is not 
too much tobelieve that, as a relief ora supplement to his own 
labors, he may have interested himself to some extent in 
those of Bengel. But the crowning fact and coincidence of all 
is yet to be stated, which is, that, as Dr. Tregelles informs us, 
in 1745, the very year of Swedenborg’s call to his office, ‘‘ the 
king of Denmark caused the authorized version in use in that 
country to be revised; andthe text of Bengel (a very advanced 
text be it understood) was used as the standard for that pur- 
pose.” Now here was a most important and startling tran- 
saction, taking place at the very period when his thoughts 
were especially turned to these subjects, and when, in fact, it 
was necessary for him to enter at once upon the study of the 
Word in the original tongues, and to make choice of editions 
and versions for that purpose; a transaction of public and 
national interest, too, taking place almost at his own door, 
and which it is absolutely impossible to think he could not 
have been aware of. 

And what do we find to have been the course pursued by 
him under the circumstances? Do we find him adopting the 
New Version authorized by the king of the neighboring State? 
At this time of his initiation into his sacred mission when if 
ever he must have needed and received the Divine guidance 
inamatter of such grave importance, do we discover any lean- 
ing in him toward the ‘‘Revised Version” and the New Criti- 
cism of which it was the outcome? Far otherwise. The 
Textus Receptus, as exhibited in the beautiful and, it 
may be called, Universally Authorized Edition of Van 
Der Hooght, is the one fixed upon, together with the 
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faithful Latin version accompanying it of Sebastian Schmidt 
which is thenceforth to be identified, as it were, with the New- 
Church doctrines, and to be forever enshrined in the hearts 
of New-Church people, as, Swedenborg’s own translations 
excepted, the truest transcript of the text of the letter of the 
Holy Word which the world contains. Does this appear to 
any like special pleading or sentimentalism? Then we will 
simply request such to accompany us in the examination of 
one or two striking facts which the writings themselves afford 
in corroboration of this position. 


(6) The first of these to which we invite attention is found 
in the manner in which the beginning of Rev. ix. 19, is pre- 
sented in the Apocalypse Explained, and in the Apocalypse 
Revealed. In the former, which, as we know, was written 
some years before the latter, we find the passage given thus in 
the full text of the chapter: ‘‘For their power is in their mouth 
and in their tails.” Again in repeating the verse before ex— 
plaining it (asis his wont in this work), our author cites it in 
the same form. But when he comes to the explanation, what 
do we find? Why simply that the latter part of the sentence 
is dropped, and not alluded to in any form. Now the reading 
as thus abbreviated, is the reading of the Textus Receptus, 
while the previous one is that of Westcott and Hort and the 
Revised New Testament. But it will be said this is a mere 
accidental omission such as we have many examples of in the 
A. C. and in the writings throughout. Unfortunately for 
those who urge it, this view cannot be maintained. For on 
turning to the A. R., we there find that the shorter reading 
of the Textus Receptus is the one given in both the text and 
the explanation, and the rejected clause does not appear in any 
form. Now two important inferences follow from this cir- 
cumstance: Ist, that Swedenborg had before him two differ- 
ent texts of this passage* and that after at first favoring the 





* The rejected clause is contained in our Eng. Auth. Vers. which com- 
monly follows the 5th edition of Beza. This then may have been the text which 
E. S. used in addition to the T. R., though it is impossible to say. 
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longer one, so far as to adopt it in his text twice, he deliber- 
ately rejects it ever after. 2d, His knowledge of the true text 
of the Word, like all the other knowledge he possessed, was 
not miraculously given, but was acquired as the result of study 
and reflection, joined doubtless to his spiritual experience at 
the same time. 

The same or similar conclusions follow from the studyof 
our second example; which is the well-known one of the 
bracketing of the words: ‘‘ but thou art rich,” and the de- 
clining to explain them, in A. R. 95, after they had been 
formally included in the text and explained in the A. E. - This, 
we know, is commonly cited as a proof that Swedenborg was 
left to his own unaided judgment in questions of criticism of this 
nature, and that he is therefore not to be taken as an infallible 
guide in such matters. But to us the fact leads to the very op- 
posite conclusion, not indeed that he is zzfa//ibe in this matter, 
in the sense in which the word is commonly used, but that in 
cases where, as here and in the first example, he corrects him- 
self, especially where in a later published work he corrects 
what he had done in a previous wzpublished one, we are very 
safe in supposing that he had means of knowing the truth 
which even the critics do not possess, in matters relating to 
the text of God’s word, and that although his illumination 
was progressive and the result in part of study and increased 
knowledge, it is yet to be relied on when he cbtains it, and 
gives us the fruits This instance, it is true, is one of depart- 
ure from the Rec. Text, but, as no known MS. or authority 
omits or brackets this clause, it is equally a case of departure 
from the modern critics, and a palpable example of our au- 
thor’s independent criticism, as we have said, and means of 
information regarding the text which no other has ever 
enjoyed. 

Other examples of Swedenborg’s adherenee to the Received 
Text, even where there is no MS. or other authority for it, 
are: Rev. xiv. 5, fin. ‘‘ before the throne of God; xvii. 8, 
jin. ‘‘ and yet ts;” xxii. 19, book of life (for tree).” Of these 
the first and the last doubtless came from the Latin Vulgate, 
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though, as we have said, without documentary authority: the 
source of the other we have not been able totrace. It was 
probably one of Erasmus’ happy conjectures, for that it is the 
true reading of this passage, no New Churchman after reading 
Swedenborg’s explanation of this verse in the A. E.andA.R., 
can, it appears to us, for a moment doubt.* There are a 
number of others of.a similar character, some of which are so 
slightly noticed by Swedenborg that we should not consider 
them of muchimportance. Such are the words: “ which are 
in Asia,” in Rev. i. 11; and ‘‘him that liveth forever and ever,” 
ch. v. 14, jfin., both of which clauses are found only in the 
Rec, Text and Vulgate. The three given above, however, 
with one or two others of a similar kind, we regard as test- 
passages, upon which we are almost willing to stake the cor- 
rectness of our theory as to the substantial authority of the 
Textus Receptus. 

But, it will be asked, has not Swedenborg, in many in- 
stances departed from the Received Text? To this we reply 
that he has undoubtedly done so in anumber of cases, but 
that out of forty-eight such instances which we have found in 
the Gospels and the Revelation, in ¢wenty-one he has simply 
followed Schmidius, while the remainder are for the greater 
part quite unimportant, being only a substitution of one tense 
for another of a verb, as the future for the present, or vice- 
versa, or the imperfect for the perfect; or else a manifest mis 
as quotation or /apsus memoriae, when in citing Matt. v. 3, 
he writes talium (of such) for ipsorum or eorum (theirs), evi- 
dently having in mind ch. xix. 14, where the word ¢alium 
occurs in the Latin. Another example is Matt. v. 5, quoted 
in A. C. 2658: Beati mizserz (Blessed are the wretched), in- 
stead of Beati mites, (the mech). 


* We are convinced that the other readings of this passage have arisen 
from a simple desire to avoid the difficulty and contradiction which the common 
reading involves. One of these necessitates only the change of one letter and 
a different division of syllables, while the other is but the future tense of the 
same—a slight change in the inflection. 
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There are, however, a few of these which appear to be act- 
ual examples of anticipation by our author, as we have called 
them, of Modern Criticism, as well as some for which, so far 
as we can discover, there is no authority but himself. Of the 
former the following are instances: Rev. ii, 24, zmpono (I put 
for I will put); xiv. 13, for their work, etc., instead of and. 
The latter class are chiefly variations of tense which are yet 
quite remarkable. These are all in the Apocalypse: ch. iv 
8, plenae erant (for Sunt) were full; xiv. ii, shall have no rest 
for have. These, however, may perhaps all be traced to Beza 
or Stephens, or some of the other edition. 

(c) We think therefore that Swedenborg’s own practice 
cannot be cited in opposition to the express declarations of 
the Church Writings respecting the preservation and trans- 
mission of the text of the Word, both of the Old and of the 
the New Testaments, which are what we have next to con- 
sider. The most important of these are found in A. C. 
9349 and S. S. 13, fx. We will, although they are doubtless 
perfectly familiar go all, give them both: “By the Divine Prov- 
idence of the Lord it has been ordered that the Word has 
been preserved, as to every jot and tittle, from the time it 
was written especially the Word of the Old Testament.” The 
other passage from the S. S. has more special reference to 
the New Testament itself. ‘‘ It should be known that in the 
spiritual sense all things have a regular connection and coher- 
ence, to the perfect arrangement of which each particular 
expression in the literal or natural sense conduces, insomuch 
that if the least word were taken away, the connection would 
be broken and the coherence perish. Lest this should be the 
case, therefore at the end of the Book of Revelation, it is said 
that not a word shall be taken away (Rev. xxii. 19), The 
case is similar (it is added) in regard to the books of the 
Prophets of the Old Testament,” etc. 

These assertions contained in the published writings of 
he Church, are certainly strong and emphatic enough. But 
here is still another passage occurring in one of the posthu- 
mous works, which is even fuller and stronger still. We refer 
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to the one in the treatise on the Word appended to the num- 
bers of the Apoc. Exp., in the fourth volume of that work. 
It is as follows: After showing that the literal sense of the 
Word is the basis and support of the internal senses, and that 
by which communication and conjunction with the heavens is 
effected, the treatise continues, “Hence it is that it has been 
so ordered of the Divine Providence of the Lord, that the 
Word as to the literal sense from its first revelation, should 
not be mutilated, not even as to a word and letter in the orig- 
inal text, for every word is a support, and in some degree, 
even a letter.” An interesting fact in connection with this 
passage has lately been pointed out by a writer in the ‘‘Mes- 
senger,” which is, that Swedenborg here first wrote mutatum 
(changed) and then drew his pen through it and wrote muti- 
latum (mutilated), as may be seen from the photolithographic 
MS. of A. E. to-day. 

Here then we have the undoubted doctrine of the Church 
upon this question. The text of the Word, while it has un- 
questionably undergone great changes, as we have seen, in 
the course of its transmission through so many centuries, has 
yet not suffered actual muti/ation, but in the form in which 
we have it in the Received Text is substantially complete and 
entire. Andin this doctrine, as it seems to us, we have a 
perfect test to apply to such texts as are offered to us in lieu 
of the Textus Receptus like those of Westcott and Hort, or 
the Revised New Testament. These latter are pre-eminently 
mutilated texts, and the very dasis of the new criticism is 
nothing more or less than mutilation. Hence what may be 
called their fundamental rule or canon: ‘‘ The shorter read- 
ing is to be preferred to the longer one.” And the tendency 
of this criticism is to contract and retrench more and more 
and to subtract and not add. This is very manifest in com- 
paring the text of the Revised New Testament with any pre- 
vious text, such as that of Griesbach o Bengel, or even of 
Tregelles or Alford, all of which were advanced texts,—or 
rather retrograde, as we regard them—and still more in com- 
paring that of Westcott and Hort with that of the Revisers. 
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And, it is evident, the work of mutilation and excision must 
go on; for the more the oldest authorities are consulted the 
greater the variations are found to be and the greater the dif- 
ficulty consequently of deciding upon the true reading, and 
recourse to the knife is the only alternative, especially when 
one type of text alone is followed as the true one, to the re- 
jection of all others. Hence instead of a minimum of change 
which the teachings of the New Church everywhere lead us 
to regard as the true principle of Textual Criticism as applied 
to the Word of God, the maximum is that which the modern 
criticism maintains to be the rule, and the consequences of this 
principle are only too visible in the results already achieved. 

Ill. The testimony of the spiritual sense. We have ar- 
rived now at the third and last division of our subject, 
which is the testimony arising from an examination of the 
disputed passages in the light of the spiritual sense. It is 
evidently impossible to go over the whole ground in a paper 
like this, and we will confine our attention to a few of the 
more prominent and important changes, and to those which 
have been actually adopted into the text of the Revised New 
Testament. 

(a) Matt. vi. 4, 6, 18. The omission of the words 


ev tw gavepw (Openly) in these verses, is, to our mind, a palpa- 
ble error both as respects the literal and the spiritual sense, 
since in the letter the antithesis with ev rw xpurro (in secret) 


is thus lost, and in the internal sense a still greater chasm is 
created. ‘‘They who do good and speak the truth” (says E. 
SS.) not for the sake of themselves and the world, but for the 
sake of good itself and truth itself; these are meant by those 
who do alms in what is hidden, and who pray in what is _hid- 
den, for they do and pray from love or affection, thus from 
the Lord: this, therefore, is to love good and truth for the 
sake of good and truth. Ofthese therefore, it is said that the 
Father in the heavens will reward them 7x what is manifest; 
wherefore to be in goods and in truths from love or affection, 
which is the same thing as being inthem from the Lord, is 
the reward, etc. 
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(5) ix. 8. Marvelled replaced by were afraid. The 
former seems more appropriate here. Marvelling and won- 
der, we are told in A. E. 927 spiritually refer to the Divine 
Omnipotence, the display of which in the cure of the paralytic 
was the cause of the feeling among the people. Fear, on the 
other hand, signifies Jove, A.C. 5459. 

(c) xi. 23. Shalt thou be exalted? (for which art 
exalted). The interrogative form, besides implying in the let- 
ter a doubt or questioning on the part of the Lord, and at 
best a negative view, is less appropriate here, where a fost- 
tive state is clearly indicated. ‘‘They who are instructed by 
the Lord (we read) concerning the goods and truths of the 
church, and yet reject and deny them, do worse than those of 
Sodom, as appears from the words of the Lord concerning 
Capernaum, in Matt. xi. 23-4: for the Lord, after he had 
left Nazareth, dwelt in Capernaum, see Matt. iv. 13, and 
there performed miracles. Matt. viii. 5-14; Jno. iv. 46 to 
end” A. E. 613. 

(7) xx. 7. The omission here of the words ‘‘and 
whatsoever is right that shall ye receive” is important, as the 
eleventh hour laborers are afterwards said to receive the same 
as the rest ; and implies in the spiritual sense, as Swedenborg 
says, that they who labor ‘‘obtained a reward each one ac- 
cording to the affection of good and truth from which he la- 
bors.” <A. C. 3820. 

(e) xxiv. 36—weither the son. This is one of the 
rare instances of addition to the Rec. Text, and looks to us 
very like an instance of assimilation from Mk. xiii. 32. 

(f) xxv. 6. The word ‘‘cometh” here excised, seems 
necessary to convey the full idea of the Lord’s coming to 
judgment, at the end of the church, signified by midnight. 

(g) Mk. ii. 16—scribes of the Pharisees (for scribes 
and). From the spiritual representation of the two, the 
scribes representing interior evils, or falsifications, and Phar- 
isees, exterior evil, or hypocrisy, the other order, or ‘‘Phari- 
sees of the scribes,” would appear to be more correct, if the 
old reading is to be abandoned. 
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(4) vi. 20. Was onal perplexed (for did many 
things). The new reading seems out of harmony with the 
context, especially in the spiritual sense, which describes the 
state of those who are in falsity from evil, and have done vi- 
olence to the Word, but who yet have ‘‘an external delight in 
its precepts” and outwardly obey them in many respects. 
** But see Clowe’s Mark, and Quarterly Review’(Oct., 1881,) 
for the varieties of reading here. 

(7) ix. 49. The words “ and every sacrifice shall be 
salted with salt,” are cut out of this verse, although im- 
peratively demanded by the spiritual sense, to express the 
reciprocality of the desire of good and truth for each other; 
the desire of good to truth being signified by ‘‘every one 
being salted with fire,” and the reciprocal desire of truth to 
good by the elided clause. See A. C. 6207. 

(7) x. 21. The words ‘‘ take up the cross” here elimi- 
nated from the text, do not occur in the parallel passages in the 
other Gospels, and their omission is a flagrant error, especial- 
ly in respect to the spiritual sense, which is thus made to be 
lacking in one of the most important features of the spiritual 
life, or the enduring of temptations. See D. Life 63; A. E. 
122, 893; and writings passim. 

(2) xii. 30—fin. The emphatic affirmation: This is 
the first commandment, seems absolutely required in the lit- 
eral as well as in the spiritual sense. 

(/) xiii. 8. The omission of and trouble, here, and 
of and pestilence, in the parallel passages in Matthew, appears 
to mar the dualism and conjunction of good and truth and 
their opposites, every where found in the Holy Scripture. 

(m) xiv. 22. The word eat here eliminated is ac- 
knowledged to be a genuine and necessary part of our Lord’s 
address on this occasion. Why is it not as necessary, then, 
in both senses here as in the other Gospels? 

(x) xiv. 24. The word new (new testament), is here 
elided. Surely every New Churchman must condemn this as 
a grave error, it being one of the fundamental grounds of 
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signification of the term d/ood, as denoting the truth especial- 
ly of the New Church. 

(0) Luke ii. 40—2v spirit. The omitted words are 
certainly needed here, since we cannot suppose that the word 
would, or ever does, speak of the Lord’s physical state alone, 
or apart from His spiritual. 

(~) iv. 4. The omitted words here (‘‘ but by every 
word of God”), are not the same as in the parallel passage 
in Matthew, and are expressly cited by E. S. in connection 
with the others in A. C. 1690. 

(q) iv. 8—Get thee behind me, Satan. These words 
also are different from those given in Matthew, and are also 
cited by Swedenborg: A. C. 1690. 

(r) v. 39—g00d (for better). No New Churchman can 
doubt which is the proper word here, who recalls his state of 
mind towards the ‘‘ new wine” of the Heavenly Doctrines 
when first presented to him. 

(s) iv. 55, 6. One of the most flagrant examples of 
the results of the false system adopted by the revisers, and 
the new school, E. S. cites v. 56 in A. C. 7021, and there 
can be little doubt that the whole passage is a genuine part of 
the Holy Word, and one of the most Divine sayings of our 
Savior. ‘‘ Ye know not what manner,” etc. 

(¢) xxii. 68—wnor let me go. These words would seem 
to be needed to complete the spiritual sense, as denoting like 
the same when said of Pharaoh’s conduct towards the Israelites, 
that they would not desist from their falsification of the truth. 

(uw) xxiv. 42—0f an honeycomb, Another instance 
of the violation of the heavenly marriage, the ‘‘ broiled fish,” 
relating to truth and the honeycomb to its attendant good. 

(v) Jno. i. 28. Bethany, for Bethabara.» Not only, to 
support this reading, must we suppose the existence of two 
Bathanies; but the correspondence of Bethabara, ‘‘ House of 
the Lord,” as meaning a state of introduction into the Church 
is far more to the purpose than thatof Bethany ‘‘ house of 
dates,” a state of the good of faith. 

(w) John v. 34. The moving of the waters by the 
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angel is plainly presupposed in v. 7, in both the spiritual and 
literal sense, and is expressly confirmed by E. S. in A. C. 
10083. But see N. J. Magazine. 

(x) v. 16—and sought to kill him. This is the one 
clause necessary to the full expression of the hatred of the 
consummated church to the Lord. In A. C. 3489, where we 
read: “That suchis the church, namely, that they despise 
and are averse to all things which are of good and truth, and 
that they bear enmities against those things and especially 
against the Lord himself, does not appear to those who are 
in the church....For when the Lord is only named before 
them in the other life, a sphere not only of contempt, but even of 
aversion and enmity against him, manifestly goes forth and 
surrounds them, even from those who in appearance talked 
piously of them, and who also had preached.” See also A. 
E. 137, and S. D. 5978. 

(v) vi. 22—into which, etc. A most important omis- 
sion in the spiritual sense, as denoting that the church is “ in 
possession of the knowledge of good and truth and of the 
Lord, even though the Lord may be temporarily absent from 
them. But see Clowes and Bruce, ad Joc. 

(s) xvi. 16—decause I go to the Father. It is evident 
from their repetition in the following verse by the disciples, 
where they are also retained in the Revised Version that these 
words belong here. The apparent difficulty in the letter is 
removed by the spiritual sense, which teaches that the very 
reason of the Lord’s outward manifestation to us in His Di- 
vine Humanity is the union of his humanity with the Divinity. 

The changes in the Apocalypse, although very numerous 
and important, it will not be necessary for us to take up in 
detail, as the spiritual sense of that Book is accessible to 
allin the A. E. and A. R. We will only speak of two or 
three passages that are deserving of special mention. The 
writer has also considered some of the more striking read- 
ings of the R. V. in his articles in the New Jerusalem Mag- 
azine for September and October of last year. 

(a) Rev. viii. 7. And the third part of the earth was 
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burnt up. This is another instance of addition to the text, 
which we are rather inclined to think is genuine, as describ- 
ing the vastation of the church in general, before proceeding 
to the particular states of its consummation. 

(6) xii. 18—Ae (for 7). Although this reading is defens- 
ible from the stand-point of the spiritual sense, yet Sweden- 
borg’s testimony both in A. E. and A. R. is clearly in favor 
of the common text. 

(c) xiii. 10—/eadeth. The need of this word as signify- 
ing seduce, is plainly shown in both works. The Revisers 
themselves, in their marginal note, admit their inability to 
settle the text when they say it is “ uncertain.” 

(2) xiv. 1—his name and. The addition here, to de- 
note the D. Humanity in union with the Divinity, may be 
correct, but as E. S. found that union implied in the text as 
it stands, the additional words are, perhaps, superfluous. 

(e) xviii. 17—and every one that sarleth any whither 
for all the companyin ships. The old reading (especially as 
given in Swedenborg’s translation, ‘‘ all that are employed 
upon ships’), certainly appears to accord more nearly with 
the spiritual sense, as denoting those in the Roman Catholic 
Church who are in subordinate functions, 7z.e., to the first 
mentioned signified by ‘‘every shipmaster.” 

(f/f) xx. 14—even the lake of fire: An altogether need- 
less addition, as these words occur twice without them. In 
the Revelation, the critics seem to depart from the rule which 
they insist upon elsewhere, that the shorter reading is to be 
preferred, and such tasteless examples as this show the un- 
certain nature of their whole system. 

From these instances, therefore, which are but a few out 
of the whole, it appears plainly, we think, that the spiritual 
sense gives its testimony strongly in favor of the readings of 
the Textus Receptus, and that thus it is a surer and safer 
guide to the determination of the text than the authorities of 
the critics alone, ancient or otherwise; according to the 
teaching of Swedenborg, in the spiritual Diary, n. 2631: “The 
sense of the letter may be known from the interior sense;” 
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and again: ‘“‘ He who perceives the sense of the letter from 
the interior sense understands what is written” better than 
one who abides in the study of the words of the letter alone 
(Ibid. 2631; 1950-4; 2040-1; 2631). For although in a few 
cases the new readings may yield an equally good spiritual 
meaning, in the great majority of instances, we think, this is 
not the case; and when we find that these are besides, for the 
main part, instances of omission, and of mutilation of the 
text, and of the cutting out of important or essential portions 
of the Divine Word, we are forced to conclude that for the 
New Church the Textus Receptus is the only safe and trust- 
worthy guide, although subject in certain places to correc- 
tion, as we have said, in accordance with the results of mod- 
ern criticism and the requirements of the spiritual sense. 

We here conclude this lengthy paper with the observa- 
tion that the present Revision of the Scriptures by Protestant 
divines and scholars and dignitaries of the Church, appears 
to us to be a parallel movement to that of the Degree of 
the Infallibility of the Pope, by the Counsel of the Vatican in 
1870. The former was an attack by the WILL of the con- 
summated Church, acting under the influence of the love of 
spiritual dominion upon the Word made Flesh, or the Divin- 
ity of the Lord in His Humanity; and the other an attack by 
the UNDERSTANDING of the same, under the influence of 
the pride of self-derived intelligence, upon the Word made 
Speech, or the Divinity of the Holy Scriptures in Its letter. 
The two go together, and are the complements of each other, 
and are equally, as we conceive, the “‘ work of error,”—to be 
shunned by the New Church, both in its collective and in its 
individual capacity. 
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The New Church has to announce the Consummation of 
the Age and the Advent of the Lord. Its Gospel necessa- 
rily begins in the proclamation of these Divine facts. Christ- 
ianity began with the assertion of a new dispensation, and 
the Apostles preached at the first almost nothing else. They 
could not build on the old foundations. A new conviction 
and a new hope had to be awakened. They called men 
to ‘‘a change of mind,” not in the weak and emotional mean- 
ing of modern Christianity, but in the sense of a change in 
their point of view and habits of thinking and feeling and act- 
ing. The old dispensation had come to its end and judgment. 
The Lord had come and wrought redemption and taught 
salvation. He had revealed Himself in a new form, opened 
another world, and demonstrated the presence of His Holy 
Spirit. All the conditions were changed, and everything 
was to be regarded from a new standpoint—that of the Lord’s 
Advent and the life and immortality which it brought to 
light. We cannot well imagine the Apostles teaching the 
Sermon on the Mount, or any of the discourses of our Lord, 
to Jews or Gentiles, without instructing them in the divine 
advent and work of Him who uttered them. They must 
necessarily call men to a new allegiance, plant them on the 
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fact of the Lord’s Incarnation, teach them to look upon life 
with all its interests from that center, and fill them with a 
new hope and spirit of discipleship. This they did simply 
in the name and authority of the Lord who sent them. They 
could have made little impression in any other way upon 
either the indifferent, or the expectant, or the speculative 
minds of that age. There is just the same necessity in our 
day for a clear and emphatic announcement of a new dis- 
pensation. The ‘‘end of the world” has come. The consum- 
mation of the Age and the Last Judgment are accomplished 
facts. The Lord has made His Second Coming. The spirit- 
ual conditions are all new in consequence; and the genuine 
doctrines of Christianity now revealed are only to be rightly 
apprehended in the light of these changed conditions. The 


” 


new liberty of ‘‘ willing and thinking,” the confusions of 
thought, the conflicting impulses of the age, are only ex- 
plained in the light of this change. The very truths, re- 
vealed from heaven, to guide the thought and control the 
impulses of the age, rational and probable though they, may 
at first appear, become involved and lost in the confusions 
and speculations of natural reasoning, unless they are seen to 
belong to a new divine advent and a new dispensation of the 
Church. That the Lord has taken the inspiration out of the 
old ruling forces of thought and life; that He has instituted 
judgment and organized a new departure; that He calls 
us to a new allegiance and a new discipleship; this is what 
the New Church must never cease to believe nor hesitate to 
proclaim. Every new attempt to make this message, with its 
particulars and reasons, intelligible to the world, acquires 
importance in proportion to the likelihood of its being widely 
read. He who makes such an attempt assumes a difficult 
and delicate task. He needs not only to understand what 
is revealed of the past states of the Church and the Lord’s 
merciful purpose as to its future; but he must appreciate as 
well the present states of men, and possess the Apostolic 
gift of applying the truth to the quickening of whatever 
heavenly things ‘‘remain” with them. He must have learned 
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that the Lord comes ‘‘not to destroy, but to fullfil” His own; 
and in sympathy with this divine purpose, he should at least 
be as zealous to conserve and strengthen whatever is from 
the Lord with men, as he is to destroy the abominations aris- 
ing from human tradition and perversity. Whatever plain- 
speaking is necessary to turn men from falsity and error must 
approve itself as a part of the divine message of ‘‘ good tid- 
ings,” or it will fail of its purpose. We have had a good deal 
of writing in the New Church on this subject which has dis- 
played not only a failure to understand human states and 
needs, but, to put it mildly, a want of reverence for the 
Lord’s own holy things, and a strange obliviousness to our 
commission to preach a Gospel. 

A work, therefore, on The End of the World, from the 
pen of Dr. Holcombe, whose other books have been so gen- 
erally approved and widely read, is an event of great interest 
to every lover of the Church. The inspiring and comforting 
truths so eloquently taught in “Our Children in Heaven,” 
and ‘‘ The Other Life,” have prepared a welcome for what- 
ever the author may write, in many homes where the teach- 
ings of the work before us will be altogether new and start- 
ling, and where the impressions received will be first impres- 
sions in regard to these fundamental truths of the New 
Church. Many New-Church people, also, will be likely to 
read in this volume of things which they have not deeply 
pondered, and to derive impressions from it of more or less 
permanent influence upon their thought and work as Church- 
me . It is written, however, for those to whom the subjects 
of an accomplish judgment and the spiritual interpretation of 
prophecy are new, and it must be judged by its fitness to 
convey to such minds a clear and just impression of the work, 
the teachings, and the consequences of the Lord’s Second 
Advent. As we imagine it in the hands of one, an inquiring 
minister, for instance, who is casting about for light in the 
darkness, we cannot but fear that the tone of the preface will 
abide with him, and dissipate the force of truths that should 
come to him with the authority of the Lord’s own new and 
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gracious message to His Church. Dr. Holcombe quotes 
from the Christian Union, ‘‘a tentative and hypothetical 
view” of the subjects to be unfolded, and announces his pur- 
pose to assert dogmatically the involved truths, substantiate 
them by unquestionable proofs, and explain them by ‘“‘ light 
drawn from hitherto unknown or discredited sources.” The 
New Churchmen is supposed to know these sources in the 
Book which the Lion in the tribe of Juda hath alone pre- 
vailed to open; but the general reader of this volume will not 
know, and the truths presented to him will be received as 
‘‘tentative and hypothetical,” notwithstanding the dogmatic 
form of statement and unquestionable proofs with which they 
are set forth. It may be answered that nothing can make 
the truth more true, and that it needs no authority other than 
its own light. But, while this is so in the abstract, the 
power of the truth with any mind depends upon the attitude 
of the mind itself, whether it is set to reason upon a ‘‘tenta- 
tive and hypothetical’ proposition, or whether its feelings of 
reverence and its love of hearing the Word of the Lord have 
been awakened and turned the thoughts heavenward. 

- It is not any aditional power that is to be given to the 
truth itself, but a change that is to be brought about in the 
mental attitude of the learner, by the glad and confident 
witness of the apostle that the Lord Himself hath come and 
revealed what he needs to enable him to understand the truth. 
And we are sorry to miss at the beginning of a work on such 
subjects an earnest, affectionate and confident announcement 
of the Divine Advent which can alone justify and commend 
the assertions and interpretations which follow. 

The author shows indeed, in passages of remarkable 
clearness and eloquence that the prophecies of the Lord’s 
Second Coming are to be spiritually interpreted, and that 
they refer to the revelation of the internal sense of the Word; 
and on page 244, he says plainly: ‘‘ The spiritual sense of 
the Word of God was revealed to mankind by the Lord Jesus 
Christ through the agency of Emanual Swedenborg during a 
series of years about the middle of the last century.” There 
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is no lack of positive assertions such as this, and sufficiently 
clear exposition of theirimport. There is evidently no in- 
tention with the author of concealing the divine source of 
these new truths, nor the agency of the human medium 
through whom they are given to the world. ‘‘Swedenborg’s 
mission,” he says, ‘‘was to open the spiritual sense of the 
Word of God. The evidence of the mission is the fact 
that he has executed it.” And yet it is the Lord alone 
who has done this thing, marvelous in our eyes, ‘‘because no 
revelation can be made from heaven, no opening of the Word 
can be effected, not the least, unless the Lord Himself, who is 
all in all both in heaven and in the Word, wills that it shall 
be done.” Our criticism is, not that these truths are con- 
cealed, but that they are disclosed too late. The reader has 
already been thrown into, not necessarily a rational, but a 
reasoning state of mind, which he willcarry with him through 
these positive assertions and settle into the conviction, that it 
is all hypothetical, to be treated as any other venturesome ex- 
planation of the things that are, and the things that shall be. 
We are aware that this is, to many minds, an open question, 
but we record a conviction, strengthening with experience, 
and the observation of men and the study of the divine 
methods in the past and the writings of the Church, that the 
surest way to secure a disciple is to advise him at the outset 
of ‘‘the new standpoint from which theology is to be viewed,” 
and this as resting on the Lord’s own gracious act in view of 
the necessities of His church. This appeal from the Lord 
who has come to the man who is waiting for light to break 
forth, will, if anything will, dispose him to learn. We need 
not fear but that he will use his reason to understand, we 
need only fear lest he use it to combat the truth before he 
is disposed to learn. If there is anything the teacher can do 
to awaken this disposition it is the earnest assurance of his 
own faith that the Lord has done a new thing and has 
something new to reveal. 

Dr. Holcombe’s analysis of the ‘‘dead Church” is searching 
and sad enough to satisfy those among us who take the least 
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hopeful view of the state of the Christian world. ‘‘ The real 
condition of the Christian Church,” he says, ‘*is not to be 
determined by outward appearances, by statistics of members 
and wealth, by manifestations of learning and power, or by 
the opinions and asservations of its members, but by the rigid 
application of the laws of spiritual life. One of these laws is, 
that the state of society is a good and true index of the value 
and vitality of the religious system dominant in that society.” 
Applying this law the author reviews the state of the Chris- 
tian world in a few pages that are strong in their unsparing 
truthfulness and awful in their revelations. Nor does he allow 
the gloom of the picture to be dissipated by any imaginary 
unseen effects of the new influences pouring in from a reno- 
vated spiritual world. The state of things depicted is de- 
clared to have been ‘“‘ singularly and steadily progressive for 
the last fifty years, and seems to advance with accelerating 
speed.” This, in the face of “ the counteracting and compen- 
satory influences which have been set to work,” and as ‘‘the 
natural and logical effect of the dead state of the Christian 
Church which has been for eighteen hundred years the heart 
of the world.” The imposing external appearance which the 
Church presents is no sign of its spiritual life. As ‘‘ a vast, 
wealthy, aggressive, self-assertive, and powerful institution, 
having its roots deep down in the framework of society, pro- 
fessing to have the oracles of God, and a special mission of 
protecting, fostering, and guiding the religious instincts of 
the race,” it may insure its external perpetuation even though 
‘* the special divine influences, once its inheritance, may have 
been withdrawn from it” and have left it spiritually dead and 
powerless. The modern Church is said to contain three dis- 
tinct classes, familiar enough as the indifferent, the hypocrit- 
ical and the bigoted; and as they are described, the mind 
judging from any standpoint which the reader can as yet be 
supposed to take, settles down into a more and more hopeless 
despair of the future. Even with a belief in the Lord’s ad- 
vent and promise to restore the Church, we confess a feeling 
of profound gloom as we read this pitiless description of the 
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state of the Church and of society. And when the author 
tells us that ‘‘ we are saved from the despair of pessimism by 
remembering that there is a fourth class, a minority in every 
congregation, on the growth and spread of which the religious 
future of the world depends,”—a class ‘‘ filled with a noble 
and intense dissatisfaction with the existing state of things; a 
constant and secret yearning after something higher and holi- 
er; a divine despair at the condition of the Church and the 
world,’”—we try to assume the place of one such who may 
read these pages, and imagine what must be his thoughts as 
the conviction grows upon him that the picture is true, while 
as yet he has no tidings of the Lord’s advent and divine pro- 
vision for the revival of His Church. The author is leading 
his reader through an investigation in the dark which he is 
himself conducting in the light ; and such a course we believe 
to be hurtful in proportion to the reader’s sincerity. In such 
a case the earnest inquirer experiences a deepening of despair, 
and a self-assertive reaction, before the true hope has been 
revealed; while the writer, confident in his own enjoyment of 
light, assumes unconsciously, a certain unsparing severity 
which might be justifiable as used against an opponent to be 
silenced, but is‘poorly calculated to convert and instruct. 

In the following chapter on “ The Dead Churches,” the 
reader will learn if he has the courage to go on, that the death 
of a Church is not a new thing in the history of the race; and 
will find a very clear review of the Dispensations in their or- 
der. Here, however, we have the same deepening severity 
as the Christian Church is brought forward, and the same 
vagueness of promise in the allusions to the New Jerusalem. 
We miss, not indeed a confident assurance of a glorious future 
for the world, but the pleading of the Apostle, who depicts 
the sinfulness of evil only to turn the soul to righteousness, 
and reviews the downfall of the Churches only to tell of a 
present and gracious Lord whose divine provision anticipates 
His children’s need. Weare kept waiting for what the Lord’s 
messenger must be most anxious to re-eal; and even in the 
fourth chapter, when, “having verified the fact that the 
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Apostolic Church is dead, and that its death is a necessary 
part in the general organic progress of the world,” the author 
proposes to expound the spiritual meaning of the prophecies, 
we have only the promise to explain hereafter ‘‘ when and 
how and why that spiritual sense has been unfolded.” 

These expositions of the spiritual sense of the prophecies 
concerning the End of the World, the New Heaven, and the 
New Earth, and the Second Coming of the Lord, which are to be 
found in the fourth and fifth and in the eighth, ninth and tenth 
chapters, are truly admirable. Ifthe author gives us an in- 
ternal historical rather than the strictly spiritual sense of these 
prophecies, it is such as is most useful for his purpose; and 
if his interpretations are sometimes such as a close student of 
the writings of the Church would be disposed to question, 
they are not often misleading, and are generally remarkable 
‘for their clearness and power. If the first seventeen pages of 
the eighth chapter, opening with the words: ‘‘What is the 
end of the world ?”—were the first seventeen pages of the 
book, followed by these expositions of the spiritual sense of 
the Word bearing upon the Consummation of the Age and the 
Second Coming of the Lord, we should feel far more confi- 
dence in the work as adapted to appeal to that ‘‘fourth class” 
in the Christian world who are ‘‘filled with a noble and in- 
tense dissatisfaction with the existing state of things,” and a 
‘‘secret yearning for something higher and better.” And 
since it is on this class that the ‘‘religious future of the 
world depends,” it is the only one which the Apostle of the 
New Church need expect to reach. 

We have ventured this judgment of the method of Dr. 
Holcombe’s work both as indicating the high Apostolic posi- 
tion which we believe the writers of the New Church should 
take, and from which they should appeal to the world, and 
as indicating, also, the probable failure of the volume before 
us to profit the only class from whom any good may be ex- 
pected. We are not sure, however, that the class we have 
in mind was prominent in the mind of the writer; and there 
are many things in the work which we should be sorry to see 
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put forth in the name of the Lord, and as the truths revealed 
by Him for his New Church. There are evidences continu- 
ally recurring of ‘‘personal and private interpretation,” and 
ulterior purpose to show another sort of New Church than 
most of us have conceived from the writings of Swedenborg. 
The allusions to the ‘‘Commune of Christ,” and the manner 
in which it is to be brought about, and the great things which 
are to follow, are not very definite certainly, but they are 
made with the vehemence and persistence of one who is con- 
testing arival claim. Indeed, we have not been able to dis- 
miss the conviction that, however unconsciously to himself, 
the author must have had before him an imaginary body of 
ecclesiastics, including perhaps the nominal New Church as 
well as the various demonstrations of Christendom, who 
needed to be surprised and routed and shamed out of their 
pretentions. The Oid Church is dead, and the New Church is 
descending from heaven, and is to be built up on the earth; 
but what the Old Church is, and what the New Church is to 
be, is not very consistently stated. ‘‘ The Church as the de- 
pository of the oracles of God, and the spiritual medium be- 
tween heaven and earth” would seem to be meant as dying 
through the perversion of the Word. The divine influence is 
withdrawn from it and given to another church which is the 
Lord’s New Church ; but what the New Church is in Dr. Hol- 
combe’s mind we are unable to say. At one time it is ‘‘the 
visible New Church, possessing the spiritual oracles of God,” 
which “will expand in numbers and power at a ‘healthy and 
continually accelerating pace increasing in spiritual gifts and 
spiritual insight as it advances,” and at another time it is “the 
Commune of Christ,” “formed upon the destruction of the old 
institutional order of things, religious and secular.” “The 
New Church in Christendom will be built up from the rem- 
nant of good people in the Old Church, and from those gen- 
tile classes outside of the pale of the church ;“ and this rem- 
nant” the author evidently supposes to be large, consisting of 
various classes prepared by various agencies, and waiting to 
be called by ‘‘the New Church possessing the spiritual oracles 
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of God.” But the New Church to be built up of such will be 
less an external church than a redeemed state of society. ‘‘To 
propagate its doctrines successfully,” he says, ‘‘the visible 
church has necessarily cast itselfin the molds and forms of 
the dead dispensation, thus putting its new wine into old bot- 
tles. This has no doubt retarded or suppressed the true 
manifestation of the divine life in its members. This condi- 
tion of things, however, is temporary, for the new wine will 
inevitably burst the bottles, which are only the wrappings of 
the Church in its chrysalis state, while it is being prepared 
for its free and heavenly life, when the external conditions 
necessary for it have been matured. What social and insti- 
tutional forms it may then take, it is useless for us to conjec- 
ture.’’ Now, to say nothing of the mistake here about the 
‘‘old bottles,” and the still more remarkable implication that 
wine can be kept without bottles, the mind is left in uncom- 
fortable uncertainty as to whether the New Church is to have 
any institutions or any ultimate means of grace and instru- 
mentalities of propaganda. We doubt if one not thoroughly 
instructed in the writings of the Church could form any cer- 
tain conclusion on this point, or distinguish between the Old 
Church which is dead, and the New Church which is alive and 
the crown ofall the churches. It is probable that there is more 
confusion on this subject among. New-Church people than on 
any other, and it very much needs to be fully discussed in 
the light of the writings of the Church. We have no space to 
do more at this time than indicate what we believe may be 
clearly shown and should be confidently taught. If anything 
is plain in the writings it is that the Old Church, properly so- 
called, is utterly devoid of those elements of ‘‘love and faith” 
which constitute the church. But what is the Old Church and 
what is the New? What is the line of demarcation? It 
certainly is not one ofname. Nor is it primarily one ‘‘of in- 
stitutions, organizations, constitutions, societies, and the like, 
formed under the banner of the New Jerusalem.” These may 
be included in it, but the distinction itself is one of principles 
and life, It isa distinction of charity and faith, which make 
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the Church. ‘‘The New Chnrch is formed by those who ap- 
proach the Lord alone and perform repentance from evil 
works” (A. R. 69): ‘‘All things of the Church and its doctrine 
relate to these two: namely, that the Lord is to be ap- 
proached immediately, and that man must live a life of obe- 
dience to the Decalogue” (Ib. 915). Wherever, therefore, 
there are any who have charity and faith, who approach the 
Lord alone and perform repentance from evil works, there is 
the New Church and there is life, and not the Old with its 
death. This, therefore, should be definitely held and unmis- 
takably taught. 

The evidence from fact would seem to teach us moreover 
that there are some of all denominations and connections who 
acknowledge the Lord Jesus Christ alone and recognize the 
necessity of life to salvation. If in any organization there 
are principles or lives that meet these requirements there is 
certainly something of the New Church. The evidence from 
doctrine is to the same effect. For we are taught that the New 
Church “is to be internal and external” (A. R. 363); ‘‘that 
they who enter into the internal will bring with them ‘‘ the con- 
fession, acknowledgment and belief that the Lord is the God 
of heaven and earth, and that every truth of the Church and 
and good of religion is from Him” (A. R. 923); and that in 
the external will be those of the quality denoted by the great 
multitude whom no man can number, ‘‘whose quality no one 
knows but the Lord alone,” (363) ‘‘all in the Christian world 
who are in religion from good and in truths from doctrine” 
(365) ‘‘ who have cleansed their religious principles from the 
evils of falsity” (378), ‘‘and are thus reformed by the Lord 
-...taught....and withdrawn from falsities,” even though 
‘after their departure from the word” (379). All these 
classes are said to be in the external of the Church. And yet 
their characteristics show that they are not in the possession 
of the doctrines of the New Church as we have them in the 
writing, though they are known to the Lord and in their 
hearts acknowledge him and repent of evil works. It is not 
necessary that they should be of or even known to the nomi- 
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nal New Church; but it is necessary that they should possess 
the ultimate foundations of the Church in the literal word and 
its sacraments, and there they should acknowledge the Lord 
from the Word, in their hearts and worship and obey Him in 
prayers and obedience. 

This much, at least, it would seem, the Apostle of the 
New Church might declare with confidence,—that the essen- 
tials of the New Church are the acknowledgment of the Lord 
and obedience to his Commandments, and that this involves 
not merely some hidden grace of goodness, but the ultimate 
acts of hearing and reading the Word, partaking of its Sacra- 
ments and the performance of its Commandments of worship 
and moral righteousness. To all who have the Word, and 
its ultimates of warship and precepts of life, and reverence it 
in their hearts, the Lord comes in the doctrines of the New 
Church, which are the internal sense of that Word, to lead 
them into the confession, acknowledgment and belief of its 
spiritual truths and thus into the internal of the Church; 
and when they come into such confession, acknowledgment 
and belief they are in the internals of the Church with its 
own externals, which are in and from the letter of the Word 
and its worship and life. The nominal New Church is in 
such confession and acknowledgment, and is organized to 
propagate its faith and carry the message of the internal sense 
of the Word to all, who, possessing its letter and acknowl- 
edging the Lord in their hearts, may be thus reformed and 
taught and withdrawn from falsities. The Lord operates 
from Himself in first principles and from Himself in ultimates 
to secure this establishment of the Church; and the u/timates 
in which He operates—both with those who confess Him and 
are known as the New Church, and with those everywhere 
who are of it, but ‘‘ are known only to the Lord,”—are the 
written Word, and all the rituals and sacraments and precepts 
of external worship and obedience, which are made in the 
divine economy a foundation on which the internal may stand 
and a receptacle into which it may flow in. Believing this, 
the messenger of the Gospel of the Lord’s Second Coming, 
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without concealing from himself or others the results in so- 
ciety of the Consummation of the Church or the continued 
evil influence of its falsities, but rather confessing them in all 
their forms and wherever they are as sins and abominations 
against the Lord, may yet send forth the truths of the inter- 
nal sense of the Word into all the Christian world, where the 
Word and its sacraments are known, in the confidence that 
the Lord will operate through these ultimates of order to lead 
all who are ‘‘in the good of life” into ‘‘ the essential truths 
of heaven and the Church,” and thus into the ‘‘confession, 
acknowledgment and belief that the Lord is the God of heaven 
and earth, and that every truth of the Church and every good 
of religion is from Him.” When any come int this confes- 
sion, whérever they may be, they will not only be of the New 
Church, but will be known to be of it. 

We have, therefore, to recognize the fact that not all is 
necessarily Old Church which may, on the outside, seem to 
be; but that there may be, under many errors and falsities 
from what was once the Old Church, the beginning of the 
New; and that these beginnings have, from the first, founda- 
tion and body, and thus potency, from the divine ultimates 
of the Church in the letter of the Word read in humility, 
enacted in worship, and obeyed in conduct. These things, if 
not lost sight of by Dr. Holcombe, will scarcely appear to his 
reader, to whom they should stand forth clearly as indicating 
his practical duty in confessing and acknowledging the Lord 
and the truths of His divine doctrine. 

When the Church confesses these things without confus- 
ing names and organizations with them, our teachers may 
appeal to the world in behalf of the Lord’s Advent, and work 
with a simple, apostolic confidence, that the truth will effect 
its own judgments, and gather the elect to open acknowledg- 
ment and faithful discipleship. 
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The Data of Ethics. By Herbert Spencer. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 1879. 


The New Ethics; an Essay on the Moral Law of Use. By Frank 
Sewall. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1881. 


“Well,” wrote Robertson of Brighton, to a friend, “I care 
very little for the progress of society, if that only means that, some 
centuries hence, individuals will eat, drink, and sleep more abund- 
antly and more cleanly than the masses now, those individuals be- 
ing mortal, perishable, and dying out forever. They take away all 
that makes humanity grand, and then ask you to care for it and its 
progress, I care for religion—for the hope of a church; that is a 
society more united in each other, because more united in God. 
But separate from that, and the possibilities of nobleness which that 
involves, the destinies of the race appear to me little more interest- 
ing than the contemplation of the prospects of a tray of silk-worms, 
obscure and crawling reptiles, which may hereafter become moths, 
and die when the eggs are only laid.” 

These words of the great English preacher express more _per- 
fectly than any we could write our feelings after the perusal of 
Herbert Spencer’s latest contribution to his “Synthetic Philoso- 
phy,” the title of which stands at the head of this article. It has 
lately been attempted to be shown in a popular religious journal, 
that infidelity is on the wane, but while such books as this continue 
to be written, and industriously circulated, and generally read, we 
are inclined to think that a positively worse state of society is indi- 
cated.than that of France during the Revolution, or of England 
and this country at the beginning of the present century, when In- 
fidelity and Atheism, if more coarse, blatant, and aggressive, was 
certainly far from being the icy, logical, utterly soul-denying, soul- 
destroying thing it is in this work, and all the writings of this class. 
And it is principally to refute, so far as we may, the popular fallacy 
above referred to, and widely entertained too, among our own peo. 
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ple—the fallacy that Infidelity is decreasing and dying out in the 
Christian World—and not with any desire to draw attention to the 
book on its own account, that we have thought proper to make it 
the subject of a brief notice in the Review. It is the specious and 
logical form, and the coincidence and affinity with Religion and a 
genuine morality, which Atheism is here made to assume and ex- 
hibit, that renders such a work as this peculiarly dangerous, espec- 
ially to youthful and inexperienced minds. It is the fact that Athe- 
ism and the most grovelling Materialism and Animalism have, in 
these days, cast off their disguise, and no longer slink into the dark- 
ness, and wallow in the mire, and the slime which is their proper 
sphere, but have come forth openly and boldly into the light, nay, 
to the very front rank of literature and public recognition, and have 
assumed to themselves the dignity and titles of a Science and a 
Philosophy, not as in the past under a protest and on sufferance, as 
it were, but with all the honors and applause of a true claimant to 
these titles—as witness the testimonies to this writer from some of 
the highest names even in the Theological world appended at the 
end of this volume, two or three of which we give in a note below* 
—that leads us to believe that a notice of this work, exhibiting it 
in its true character and in contrast with the little volume by Mr. 
Sewall, the title of which we have also given above, will be useful 
and timely. 

The System of Ethics, or of Moral Philosophy, which Mr. Spen- 
cer propounds, and towards the elaboration of which the present 
volume is the first of a series to be written, as he finds opportunity, 
is itself only a part of a larger and complete system of Philosophy 
based upon the doctrine of Evolution, of which we hear so much in 
these days, and of which Dr. Darwin, recently deceased, is the gen- 
erally-acknowledged author. This doctrine, or theory sets forth 
that the universe and all it contains, including man himself, has pro- 
ceeded by a law of natural developments and successive evolution, 
till it has reached its present condition. As respects man in partic- 
ular, his origin is to be traced back to the animal borne which the 
human species has been evolved, in a similar manner to that in 
which the animal kingdom is derived from the vegetable, and this 
latter again from the mineral. And as with the physical, so with 
the intellectual and moral attributes of the species. These in like 
manner, are the result of the operation of the same law, or of the 
successive unfolding and development of germs of thonght and feel- 


* Dr. McCosh of Princeton Seminary, says: “His bold generalizations 
are always instructive, and some of them may in the end be established as the 
profoundest laws of the knowable universe.’”” Dr. McVicar: “An author 
who is both extensively and profoundly versed in science, and who writes on 
all subjects which he handles with great power.” The Quarterly Review 
( English ) writes: “We cannot deny the title of philosopher to such a thinker 
as Mr. Herbert Spencer. 
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ing in a lower order of organic life into the more complete and _ ra- 
tional and intelligent ideas and actions of a higher, or the highest 
order. Hence, according to this Philosophy, the conduct of a “fish 
roaming about at hazard in search of something to eat,” or that of a 
cat or a dog suckling its young, is as much a moral action, though 
of a lower kind, as is that of a human being assisting his fellow in 
distress, or of a man, from a sense of duty or love for the right, sac- 
rificing his own private interests to those of his neighbors, or of the 
community in which he dwells. For “conduct,” we are told, 
which is the subject of which Ethics or Morals treats, “in its full 
acceptation must be taken as comprehending a// adjustments of 
acts to ends, from the simplest to the most complex; and accord- 
ingly wherever we find manifestations of such adjustments, there is 
conduct and there is moral action. In its proper and _ restricted 
sense, however, “Ethics has for its subject matter, that form which 
universal conduct assumes during the last stages of its evolution,” 
(p. 20) that is, in other words, the conduct of man in society. 


What, then, we naturally inquire constitutes good or bad con- 
duct, and what gives to the actions’of men in society their peculiar 
claim to be characterized as moral over those of the savage or the 
brute? Upon this question we are not left in doubt, and the answer 
is worthy of being quoted atlength: “Always, then, (we read on 
p- 25 of the work now under review,) acts are called good or bad, 
according as they are well or ill adjusted to ends; and whatever in- 
consistency there is in our uses of the words arises from inconsist- 
ency of theends, Here, however, the study of conduct in general, 
and of the evolution of conduct, have prepared us to harmonize 
these interpretations. The foregoing exposition shows that the 
conduct to which we apply the name good, is the relatively more 
evolved conduct; and that.bad is the name we apply to conduct 
which is relatively less evolved........It was shown that along 
with increasing power of maintaining individual life, which evolu- 
tion brings, there goes increasing power of perpetuating the species 
by fostering progeny, and that in this direction evolution reaches its 
limit when the needful number of young, preserved to maturity, 
are then fit for a life that is complete in fullness and duration; and 
here it turns out that parental conduct is called good or bad as it 
approaches or falls short of this ideal result. Lastly we inferred 
that establishment of an associated state, both makes possible and 
requires a form of conduct such that life may be completed in each 
and in his offspring, not only without preventing completion of it in 
others, but with furtherance of it in others, and we have found 
above, that this is the form of conduct most emphatically termed 
good. Moreover just as we there saw that evolution becomes the 
highest possible when the conduct simultaneously achieves the 
greatest totality of life in self, in offspring, and in fellow-men; so 
here we see that the conduct called good rises to the conduct con- 
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ceived as best; when it fullfils all these classes of ends, at the same 
time.” 

This is the “ Ethics of The Dust” indeed! This is the gospel 
of the “ Progress of Society” and the “ Religion of Humanity,” 
as it is preached everywhere around us to-day! But our readers 
must bear with us for a few moments longer while we endeavor to 
show how Mr. Spencer demonstrates that, in discarding the com- 
mon ideal of morality as originating in religious obligation, and a 
sense of duty, we lose nothing, but are actually gainers by the 
means, and find in the system here propounded alland more than all 
that the old systems combined can afford us. But first we must 
show that he does discard the old idea of moral and religious obli- 
gation, if, indeed, this be not already sufficiently manifest. 


How entirely the notion of religion and religious obligation is 
banished from this system, and even scoffingly put aside, as child- 
ish, and a relic of a savage and but slightly evolved state of society, 
will appear from the following extract: “The school of morals 
properly to be consdered as the still extant representative of the most 
ancient school, is that which recognizes no other rule of conduct 
than the alleged will of God. It originates with the savage whose 
only restraint beyond fear of his fellowman, is fear of an ancestral 
spirit, and whose notion of moral duty as distinguished from his 
notion of social prudence, arises from this fear....This primitive 
form of ethical doctrine, changed only by the gradual dying out of 
multitudinous minor supernatural agents and accompanying de- 
velopment of one universal supernatural agent, survives in great 
strength down to our own day. Religious creeds, established. and 
dissenting, all embody the belief that right and wrong are right 
and wrong simply in virtue of divine enactment.” “ This assump- 
tion when examined proves to be suicidal,’ etc. It is at least com- 
forting to know that this is “the most ancient school” of morals, 
and also that it is of human although savage, and not of animal 
origin. Do those intereresting lower creatures, the ascidian, the 
polyp, or the cephalopod, we wonder really not possess anything 
to which “ our great philosopher,” as Dr. Darwin styles Mr. Spen- 
cer, would apply the name of religion, or superstition? We scarce- 
ly believe it. 

As to the moral principle, strictly and commonly so-called, or 
the sense of duty and moral obligation, it, we are told, is “ transitory, 
and will diminish as fast as moralization (that is, we suppose the sense 
of adjustment of means to ends previously shown to be the true 
basis of moral conduct, ) increases. “Startling though it is,” adds our 
author, “ this conclusion may be satisfactorily defended,” as what 
conclusion may not, if one only has the requisite gift for “ratéocina- 
tion” or argument? 

But we hasten on to the last point we have to notice, or the 
manner in which this system of ethics is shown to supersede and 
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satisfactorily reconcile all previous systems and theories. “ These 
(we are told,p. 171) severally embody portions of the truth; and 
simply require combining in proper order to embody the whole 
truth.” Let us observe then, how it is proposed to combine them. 
To begin with the religious or theological theory. This it is ad- 
mitted, “contains a part. If for the divine will, supposed to be 
supernaturally revealed, we substitute the naturally revealed end 
toward which the power manifested throughout evoloution works 
(though what this power is, we are not informed, unless it be the 
power of evolving itself which everything, and even nothing of 
evolving itself into something, possesses); then since evolution has 
been, and is still working towards the highest life, it follows that 
conforming to those principles by which the highest life is achieved 
is furthering thatend. The doctrine that perfection or excellence 
of nature should be the object of pursuit, is in one sense true; for it 
tacitly recognizes that ideal form of being which the highest life 
implies, and to which evolution tends;” and which, as we have 
seen, is nothing more than well-being on this earth, or as Robertson 
aptly expresses it in the passage above quoted: “eating,drinking and 
sleeping more abundantly and cleanly than the masses do now.” 
Thus far the theological theory. 


We will now observe how the proper ethical or morai view isdis- 
posed of: “ There is a truth, also in the doctrine that virtue must 
be the aim; for this is another form of the doctrine that the aim 
must be to fulfill the conditions to achievement of the highest life. 
That the intuitions of a moral faculty should guide our conduct, is 
a proposition in which a truth is contained; for these intuitions are 
the slowly organized results of experiences received by the race 
while living in pursuance of these conditions.” Other theories and 
systems are examined in a similar style, but we are sure that our 
readers have had enough and more than enough of this philosophy, 
from which God and religion and even virtue and moral principle 
itself are alike banished to make way for a cold calculating self- 
ishness, or, at the most, for the seeking of one’s own earthly com- 
fort and well-being, by contributingyso far as the pursuit of our 
own ends is consistent with so doing, to the earthly comfort and 
well-being of others, which under the high-sounding title of a/- 
truism, is conceived to be the highest type of human conduct, in 
the last stages of the evolution of society, (pp. 160 ff; 237 ff ). 

From such gross, material views of morality as these, it is truly 
refreshing to turn to Mr. Sewall’s charming and daintily-printed 
Essay, of which, however, we have left ourselves space for but a 
brief notice. This will be the less to be regretted, inasmuch as the 
“New Ethics” here set forth are such as are new only to those who 
are unacquainted with the doctrines of the New Church, upon which 
they are throughout securely and truly based, the grand law of Use, 
or mutual service, as ]aid down in those doctrines alone, being taken 
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as the starting-point, or Supreme Rule of human action, in the sys- 
tem of morals here sketched out. 


The Essay under consideration is a plea for Moral Education 
under the guidance of the Supreme Law of Use as its aim and con- 
trolling principle rather than the enunciation of a new theory of 
Ethical Philosophy in the stricter and scientific sense, although this 
latter purpose is by no means lost sight of at the same time. But 
no formal attempt at the announcement or elaboration of a system 
is here made. Indeed, we could have wished that rather more had 
been attempted in this way, not so much on our own account, how- 
ever, as for the sake of others, and those, especially, who will en- 
counter the new ideas here set out perhaps for the first time. We 
would particularly have liked to see the application of the principle 
of Use, as defined very clearly in the book itself, made to the other 
and lower principles of action, and more fully illustrated in its rela- 
tion to the duties, the virtues and the vices of our common daily 
life. As it now stands in the work before us, this principle, it seems 
to us, has a little too much of a purely abstract look, and lacks the 
aspect of a practical, constantly-present, controlling and guiding 
motive and rule, which it bears in the Church writings themselves, 

But the book is, nevertheless, all that it professes to be,—“ An 
Essay on the Moral Law of Use,’’—and very beautifully and even 
eloquently at times is this law set forth. Take for example, the 
following striking passage: “There is a conatus, a struggling and 
yearning of Nature from -her inmost and subtlest particles to be of 
use to something above herself. The sun’s heat and light, combin- 
ing with the elements of the soil, strive to help the seed to germi- 
nate; the plants crowd and push in the dark ground until they can 
shoot joyfully upward, and offer their whole being as nourishment, 
protection or refreshment to either the bodily or affectional life of 
the animal kingdom. The lower animals serve the higher; all the 
lower kingdoms serve man, and man serves God in a true sense 
only by serving his fellowman. This sublime law of Use, which, 
like all things of divine completeness and majesty, is at once a type 
of simplicity and humility, found indeed its highest embodiment in 
Him who proved His own Divinity among men, not by receiving 
the homage of inferior creatures, but by doing the works of God, 
and who, as if to write forever in the mind of humanity the noblest 
of all legends as betokening the true knight-errantry to which all 
mankind is by nature called, and consecrated, uttered once in the 
hearing of men these words: ‘I am among you as one that serves.’ ” 


We know of no passage in any New Church writer in which 
this great doctrine is both so clearly and so beautifully stated. Here 
is another which effectually removes the stigma liable to be attached 
to the doctrine in question, as simply another form of Utilitarianism 
and Materialism: “Compared with the doctrine of the Utilitarians, 
or of those who would make self-interest, even. to self-love, the 
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foundation of all moral and social stability, and reduce the useful to 
aply that which is useful to self more or less directly, the law of 
Use which we are asserting, is seen to be quite different. This 
makes always the neighbor and not self the object of the endeavor 
or the service, and regards one’s own advantage, or wealth, health, 
power and faculties as only greater means to the real end in view, 
the good to be accomplished for others.” And as to the existence 
of higher ends and uses than the merely earthly and material, this 
is beautifully urged in the following: “ The question which is often 
asked, of what use is all the loveliness and elegance of form and 
color lavished upon plant and plumage, and tinting even the evan- 
escent clouds, may be answered best in the simple words: the use 
of giving delight to the affections of living creatures, and of making 
man a fuller recipient of the love of his Maker, and thus the more 
grateful dispenser of it to others. God ministers through the useful 
contrivances of nature not to man’s stomach alone, but to his affec- 
tions and his thoughts; and all the glories of creation are provided 
to be of use to that life of man’s will and love which is more than 
meat, and that body of his immortal reason which is more than 
raiment.” 

We have space for only one more quotation, though there are 
several others that we should like to’make. It shall be one in 
which the true definition of good conduct, or virtuous action appears 
to us to be given, and morality placed upon a higher ground than 
that of a mere “adjustment of means to ends.” “The will (says 
Mr. Sewall), by its higher xsthetics, is aware of the distinction 
between the good and the evil, as truly as the body feels its sensa- 
tions of pleasure or pain. But man cannot act morally except as he 
acts in freedom and from reason. It is by intelligent or self-conscious 
reason that man approves or disapproves of acts, and so mukes 
himself morally responsible for them. A brute would be virtuous 
if its orderly instinctive life, instead of-being guided immediately by 
a divine intelligence, were guided by the conclusions of its own rea- 
son and the determination of its own free choice. Man is thus 
guided and is therefore a responsible moral agent.” 

We regard this little volume as a very valuable contribution even 
to the literature of the science of Morality itself, as well as a most 
useful and delightful accession to our own Church literary stores 
and those of the reading public at large. E. G. 





Words for the New Church. A serial controlled by the Academy 
of the New Church. Nos. I to IX. J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia. 

As the numbers of this stately serial have quietly made their 
appearance from time to time with a certain dignified indifference to 
regularity of intervals, but steadily pursuing a clearly defined policy 
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and exhibiting, together with their elegant dress, a degree of elab- 
orate preparation unusual in New-Church periodical literature here- 
tofore, we have more than once been surprised that they have awak- 
ened, at least in our New-Church press, so little examination and 
comment. It may be that here was presented an avowed advocate or 
organ of a distinct school of thought, or a new polity in the Church, 
and that it has been suffered to make its utterances unhindered or 
without criticism, on the principle that opposition would only inten- 
sify its zeal and that controversy in any case is very bad; and hence 
that the wise course to be pursued by any other periodicals was 
either to agree or to be silent. We venture to assert that there is a 
better way than either—and we shall act upon our belief in en- 
deavoring to present a candid critique of the Words for the New 
Church, as representing the Academy and its everywhere frankly 
avowed issues. It is we hope needless to say that we do this with the 
intent of the most entire charity to all parties. We desire to obtain 
the utmost good to be got from these carefully prepared pages; we 
wish to reap ourselves the fruits of this unselfish labor of our breth- 
ren, and to help others to enjoy them. At the same time if there is 
anything to be objected to on grounds worth entertaining, these 
same grounds are worth stating, and true charity demands that they 
be stated. One of the highest uses of society is that by comparison 
of ideas men may become wiser. We arein a very abnormal and 
unhealthy state of society—-when we have to seal the lips lest we 
break into quarrels. 


We desire first to cast a hasty glance at the literary contents ot 
the Words, and afterward to examine more particularly the “ issue,” 
or distinctive aims of the body it represents. 


The serial has reached, at our present writing, the ninth number 
being the third part of Volume II. The contents of Volume I. with 
its six numbers are as follows:. I. The Adventof the Lord. II. The 
State of the Christian World. III. The New Church. IV. Science 
and Philosophy, part Ll; V. and VI., the same; parts II. and ITI. 
Each number or monograph is succeeded by comments on Church 
questions, and book notices. In Volume II. we have thus far three 
numbers treating of the Conflict of the Ages, Part I. being an 
account of the churches previous to Christianity. Parts II. and III. 
treating of the growth of sects and the development of heresies in 
the Christian church down to the time of the Revival of Learning. 
Future numbers will treat of this age and the accompanying refor- 
mation, and the subsequent state of the Christian World. 


From this hasty glance at these topics it appears that the studies 
of the writers in the Words have been chiefly retrospective and that 
the main end in view has been to arrive at a just estimate of the re- 
lation the New Church holds to the past history and the present 
condition of the human race; this aim has been kept steadily in 
mind at the same time that the order of the treatises has been some- 
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what confusing leading us to suppose that the plan has been modified 
from time to time, if indeed any fixed plan were determined on at the 
outset. The able treatises on Science and Philosophy in Volume I. 
would certainly seem to follow with more force after the papers on 
the Conflict of the Ages than before, and indeed the latter subject now 
being pursued would seein to have furnished the proper intro- 
duction to the whole series of papers. Leaving aside for the mo- 
ment the question of the authority of the writings and the precise 
nature of the Second Advent of the Lord, which constitute so 
largely the main issue of the Academy, we find but little that is 
noticeable in the number treating of the Advent of the Lord, and 
that on the Wew Church. They are admirably arranged compendiums 
of the most emphatic declarations of the writings in regard to these 
wholly new truths; they are such as no writer living could present 
except he had been a careful student of the writings of Swedenborg 
and a firm believer in the revelations therein contained. They are 
not of the class of statement which leave a New Churchman in doubt 
whether the writer is drawing from Old-Church theology or New— 
nor either of that class which an Old Churchman reads thinking that 
“this is what he always believed.” They are full of the most start- 
ling and wonderful “news from the earth,’—as Swedenborg de- 
scribed to the angels those revelations now made through him for 
the benefit of the Church on earth. While to a New Churchman 
they perhaps present little that is not in substance familiar, it is cer- 
tainly here alone that so thorough a digest of the teaching of the 
writings on these topics is accessible to any student. Their ten- 
dency with careful New-Church readers cannot but be helpful in 
classifying and clarifying their ideas on these subjects. The papers 
are eminently didactic; they do not discuss, they assert and so largely 
from the writings themselves that they amount to hardly more than 
textbooks of doctrine. Perhaps for this very reason they have 
failed to rouse in the general public, the interest that papers more 
speculative, in which individual opinion or invention play a larger 
part, would have awakened. 


Viewed from a literary standpoint the other numbers that call 
for remark, have seemed to us the three presenting the subject of 
Science and Philosophy, on account of the excellent classification here 
made of Swedenborg’s work and the clear manner in which their 
relation to each other is pointed out. The quotations from the 
writings are of great value to any student of psychology, and the 
whole treatise is vastly helpful in arriving at a true estimate of 
science in its relation to the rational and the spiritual principles in 
man. The careful reader of these numbers will not improbably 
find a closer and more consistent connection between the scientific 
and the theological writings of Swedenborg than he was before 
aware of, and will be equally struck with the extent to which the 
scientific method pervades the theology, and the theological or spirit- 
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ual light illumines the array of scientific facts. Most interesting 
and novel and truly wonderful of all is the bearing which cer- 
tain passages of Holy Scripture are clearly shown to have upon the 
science of the human mind itself, and its progress in knowledge. 
If there is anything to object to here it may be in the writers’ use 
of the term syztxetic in a somewhat indiscriminate manner le: ving 
the reader in doubt whether it be used in a strictly scientific or in a 
higher or theological sense, especially when treating of the work 
De cultu etamore Det. Some of the inferences regarding this work 
from passages in the Drommar, seem a little arbitrary. 

In the Conflict of the Ages there is little that is noticeable in 
the style er the matter except that portion of number VII., which 
describes the Incarnation of the Lord. Filled as it 1s with un- 
diluted quotations from the writings and void of anything like at- 
tempt at rhetoric, there is, whether in the severe simplicity of the 
manner of stating this fundamented doctrine of Christianity, or in 
the grandeur of the truths themselves, here brought like so many 
clear cut precious stones out of the wall of the Holy City, —some- 
thing which makes these few pages almost if not quite reach the 
sublime in writing. We know of no more impressive or startling 
treatise on this great subject which could be put before the Christian 
world than this chapter from the Words, on the Incarnation, and 
New Churchmen themselves, reading this presentation of the subject, 
can hardly fail to be struck anew with the sublimity of the doctrine 
itself and of the remarkable language in which it is conveyed to 
men by the pen of Swedenborg. 

The usefulness of the two following numbers embracing a very 
scanty and fragmentary survey of the histor y of the Christian 
Church, is not so apparent to us. As a kind of sy llabus to a course ot 
lectures, we can conceive of their serving a purpose, but standing by 
themselves they are too superficial to illustrate so profound a ques- 
tion as that of the conflict of spiritual forces in society, and yet are 
too evidently biased by the special aim of the serial to be regarded 
as impartial history. The conflict itself is not clearly defined, unless 
it may be regarded as a conflict all on one side. What germs 
of good and of truth were struggling on through the disorders and 
tumults of the dark ages, how protected and how extending their 
merciful influence—is here left unnoticed. Even the everywhere 
acknowledged uses of the monastic institutions in not only preserving 
sacred letters and protecting learning, but, as the Protestant Guizot 
so distinctly points out, in being a refuge for the clergy themselves 
out of an almost universal bloodthirsty strife of man against his 
neighbor, just as the church was an asylum for the hunted "laity, we 
find no recognition, while the vices of the monastic system are por- 
trayed, not indeed in too grave colors, but only in the manner that 
other than New-Church historians have abundantly written before. 
We could have wished that more attention had been given to the 
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history of the creeds, or what the Roman Church calls the « De 
velopment of Dogma” as being a subject on which the writings of 
Swedenborg throw peculiar light and where perhaps the conflict of 
truth with error is more clearly traceable than elsewhere in the 
history of the Church. 

To examine now as briefly as possible those parts of the serial 
which define the so-called zsswe of the Academy in its distinct posi- 
tion as a body of New-Church thinkers and writers. This appears 
plainly in No. II on the State of the Christian World, later in 
some statements in the Sczence and Philosophy and particularly 
in those parts of the treatise of the Advent of the Lord, which have 
to do with the writings of Swedenborg and the authority they 
possess. i 4 

In the treatise and State of the Christian World we meet on® 
of the distinctive positions of the Academy in the here almost con- 
tinuous, emphatic and unsparing denunciation of the Christian 
Church as distinct from the New Jerusalem, even in its visible or 


organized outline, and in the disparaging out-look for the future of 


Christian nations here presented. The paper like its companions 
is largely composed of citations from Swedenborg, but it is clear 
that here the citations are made rather to maintain a position already 
taken then to find just what position is to be taken in the matter 
of the relation of the New Church to the Old. We make this 
criticism not because of the severity, or as some have termed it, the 
“ want of charity,” of the writers of the Words, in handling the ex- 
isting churches of Christendom, but because they seem to us to have 
been only severe, without any of that qualifying or temperate con- 
sideration which the writings always bestow together with their 


severest censure. There is no question that there is a vast abyss of 


darkness and of death constantly around us, and we can train our- 
selves to look constantly, and only into it and to live as if conscious 
only of itssphere. But there is also a world of light and of beauty 
about us, and we are not only allowed but bidden to “be of good 
cheer’’ and look upward and dwell in our thoughts on the universal 
providence, and the protecting love of the Lord, and thus to hope 
for good and for better things for ourselves and our fellow-man. 
It is not safe for a man to ignore his own evils, or to refuse to ex- 
amine himself; neither is it safe for the New Churchman to ignore 
the direful falsities that exist in the Christian world, or to think that 
it is more charitable to overlook them as not existing or to suppose 
that the New-Church truth can find entrance wherever these*oppos- 
ing falses exist. So far as the Academy emphasizes this even to 
reminding us of our too great laxity, or too feeble kind of “ charity” 
which is really selfish at bottom because lacking the courage to ad- 
minister the needed but bitter remedy for manifest evils, still we are 
compelled to assert in self defense that this is zof all of the New 
Churchman’s duty in regard to himself or others. 
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It is sometimes more important that a man should try to find 
out some good in himself, provided he acknowledges it to be the 
Lord’s good, than that he dwell only and hopelessly and morbidly on 
his evils; and so it is a part of a wholesome New-Church faith that 
we look for and discover, and thankfully recognize the good of our 
fellow men in other churches or other religions, and not keep 
ourselves on a perpetual and desperate search for their evils and 
falses. But most of all are we to beware of the disposition to 
expose and denounce the evils and falses of Christendom, for the 
mere purpose, of denunciation, that is, without a definite aim to 
accomplish some good by so doing. If the Worps in this, its 
description of the state of ‘Christendom, could go straight into the 
pulpits of our neighbor denominations and utter those . terrible 
anathemas, which, we admit, are straight from the writings, honestly 
and boldly in the face of this our every-day American society, 
our fellow citizens and constant companions and partners in all the 
ordinary avocations of use and study in this world, we would be 
far more hopeful of good resulting, and would esteem the charity 
of the act much higher than is the case when, in pages entitled 
“Words for the New Church,” and addressed almost exclusively 
to New-Church readers, these dreary and fatal portraitures of our 
fellow men are dwelt upon at such length and with such emphasis. 
We have no doubt the Words would unflinchingly perform its duty 
in thus preaching to the doomed cities their downfall—we will not 
say with pleasure, but certainly with fidelity to its mission as a 
herald of the new dispensation and as a sword in the hand of 
the avenging Lord and Judge; nor is it cowardice that prompts 
it to thus denounce Old Churchmen, rather in our own ears than 
theirs; but together with the sword it might carry also the olive 
br: anch, and if it cannot utter its invectives where they will be 
heard to some wsefu/ result, it seems hardly necessary to rehearse 
them at all; or at least other topics would seem to be abundant, 
which could be more pleasing and more edifying to a well disposed 
New Churchman, than this of the infernal falsities and hopeless 
depravity of his next door neighbors. We cannot admire the judg- 
ment of a physician, however learned and skillful, who, in case 
those afflicted with some dire disease should refuse to accept his 
remedies, would therefore insist on his friends taking them instead, 
whether suffering from the disease or not ! 


We trust we shall not be suspected of disloyalty to the 
writings or the New Church, if we admit that by the side of these 
terrible and appalling quotations, with which the articles of the 
Academy teem when writing of the Old Church, we habitually flee 
with unspeakable comfort and satisfaction into the warm and tender 
shelter which we long ago found, afforded us in the passage in 
Apocalypse Explained, No. 233, and that in Divine Providence, 
No. 258, quoted in the Compendium under the beautiful 
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heading: “The Lord’s Providence over those who are taught the 
Doctrine of Faith alone.’ Here we read as follows:— 

“The greater part of those that are born within the churches where the 
doctrine of faith alone, and of justification thereby is received do not know 
what faith alone is, nor what is meant by justification. When, therefore, they 
hear these things from their teachers, they think that a life according to God’s 
commandments in the Word is thereby meant ; for they believe this to be faith 
and also justification; not entering more deeply into the mysteries of doctrine. 
They also, when instructed concerning faith alone and justification, helieve not 
otherwise than that faith alone is to think of God and of salvation, and how 
they ought to live, and that justification is to live before God. All who are 
saved in the church, are kept by the Lord in this state of thought and of faith, 
and after their departure trom the world they are instructed in truths because 
they can receive instruction. But those who have lived according to the 
doctrine of faith alone and of justification by faith, are blinded; for faith alone 
is not faith and therefore justification, by faith aloie is a nonentity. It should 
be known that ¢here are very few who live thus from doctrine, although it is 
believed by the preachers that all who hear their preachings are under their 
influence. It is in truth of the Lord’s Divine Providence that ‘here are very 
few such.” 

And in Divine Providence, No. 258:— 

‘¢Tt is of the Lord’s Divine Providence that although that faith (viz. faith 
without charity) is become the faith of religion, every one may yet know that 
that faith does not save but a life of charity with which faith acts as one. For 
in all the churches where that religion is received it is taught that there is no 
salvation unless a man examines himself, sees his sins, acknowledges them, re- 
pents, desists from them, and enters into a new life. This is aead with much zeal 
before all who approach the Holy Supper, and it is added that unless they do 
this, they will unite holy things with profane and cast themselves into eternal 
damnation. * * * It is evident from this, that in the churches, when faith 
alone is received, svery one is yet taugnt that evils are to be shunned as sins.” 

We quote these passages to show in exactly what sense we say 
that the writings always carry the olive branch and the sword 
together. We are not of those who would deny or ignore the fact 
that Swedenborg utters the most sweeping and terrible denunciations 
against the awful falsities of the vicarious atonement and justifi- 
cation by faith alone, and also against those who live by this 
doctrine; but we also emphasize the fact that Swedenborg so 
frequently distinguishes between the doctrine of faith, as taught by 
the consummated or dead church, and the remains of vital good that 
animates vast numbers of these Christians and preserves them as 
subjects of salvation, in spite of the falsities they hear in their 
pulpits. If now our Academy brethren shall say to us, “How dare 
you entertain any hope of that Christian world of which the angels 
entertain so little?” we will only reply, “How dare you represent 
the Christian world as all in the deadly falsities and evils of solifi- 
dian religion when Swedenborg expressly tells us that it is of the 
Divine Providence that ‘¢*here are very few who thus live from 
the false doctrine they are taught 7” 

Even though the angels have “slender hope of the Christian 
world” in the consummation of the age that now is, and we see 
and acknowledge fully enough how poor a travesty of Christianity, 
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much of the so-called religion of Christendom to-day is, still this 
does not imply that there is no salvation and no heaven in store for 
the vast number who are in simple good and do not live from the 
prevalent false doctrine. These, indeed, may not be the requisite 
elements out of which the New Church of the future is chiefly to 
be constructed, any nore than the Jews were the race to constitute 
the Christian Church that was to be; but for all that, unfitted 
though we all be to receive the dispensation of the Bride, the 
Lamb’s wife—we will still not forget the Lord’s Divine Provi- 
dence which keeps even in the Christian Church those who 
are to be saved in a state of thought and faith, such that after 
their departure from the world, at least, they may be instructed in 
truths, because their hearts are receptive. 

How then are we to regard these hideous portraitures of a 
dead religion, that Swedenborg does undoubtedly draw and 
impute to the present state of Christendom. We will answer this 
by the same principle in which we find a solution of the other 
vexed questions of the Academy, that, for instance, of the authority 
of the writings. It is, in a word, in the doctrine of wse that these 
difficult questions will find their answers. There was a Divine use 
in revealing the fact that the church is at an end, and that the 
prevalent doctrine of Christianity is utterly perverted and closed up 
as a channel of Divine Grace. But what is that use in its appli- 
cation to us of the New Church? not to enable us to judge of 
others, for that alone the searcher of hearts can do; but to judge 
of ourselves and know whether or not we are fit candidates for a 
New Jerusalem, and whether we are of those who caz say,“Blessed 
is He that cometh in the name of the Lord!” 

The other, which is perhaps the main issue with the Academy, 
the doctrine of the Lord’s Second Advent, as having been accom- 
plished in the production of the writings of Swedenborg revealing 
the internal sense of the Word, and the accompanying assertion 
that the writings of Swedenborg are therefore of necessity infallible 
in their statements and of absolute authority in the church,—this 
forms the chief discussion in the first number of the Words, and 
reappears frequently in the subsequent papers, besides animating 
nearly all the critical notes and reviews which are attached to the 
several monographs. Dividing the question into two, although it 
will be held by some to be thus indivisible, we find much to applaud 
and gratefully acknowledge in the emphatic assertion so well and 
irrefutably maintained, as we believe it to be in these pages, that 
the second coming of the Lord is an historic event, actually in time 
accomplished, so far as it is possible for it objectively to be so, in the 
revelation of the spiritual sense of the Scriptures, through Sweden- 
borg, as the specially chosen medium for this purpose. That there 
was a need in the church for this strong and positive teaching, we 
have no doubt, as it is this, and this only, which can preserve any 
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religion at all in what many have called the New Church, without 
knowing what it is and why it exists. In other words, this doctrine 
gives the New Church, as a system of faith and as an external 
institution in the world, a Divine basis, whereas, otherwise, it is 
only a human invention, with the printing press, the telephone, and 
the electric light. It is true some may think that the spirit of 
modern inventiveness might do for the new deity of a new age; 
but if a “new dispensation” or a church is such by virtue of what 
is of God and not of man in it, then the New Church needs 
nothing so much as a consciousness of the Divinity of her origin, 
which consciousness alone can instil anything of genuine religion 
into the zeal of her disciples, and make their labors in her behalt 
really of spiritual profit to them and to the world. Judged by the 
criterion of use therefore, we cordially indorse not only the strong, 
manly, and consistent statement of this doctrine, the advent of 
the Lord in the writings or revealed doctrines of the church, but 
the propriety of urging this doctrine at the present time, as one of 
essential importance. 


At the same time that we think the Academy has not said a 
word too much in enforcing this important doctrine, we feel that 
it has nevertheless left a part of the same doctrine in undue obscur- 
ity, and thus possibly opened the way to some future heresy, which, 
like all heresies, will owe its origin to a one-sided presentment of a 
truth. Unquestionably the coming of the Lord is an event which 
must have its subjective as well as its objective fulfillment. The 
Lord may be present to a vast number of men by doctrine addressed 
to their intellect and their faith; vea, He may, by revealing to them 
a new degree of truth and of His Word, really have made his Sec- 
ond Coming to them; and yet in another sense, He may not have 
come to them spiritually or interiorly, that is, otherwise than by 
mere outward hear-say or book-declarations, at all. The essential 
advent of the Lord in its practical or moral aspect is His coming 
into the heart and the life by a man’s adoption of the good and 
truth afforded by means of the exterior coming or the new revela- 
tion. Thus the doctrine not only plainly states in T. C. R., 776, 
that “the Second Coming of the Lord is not in Person, but that it 
is in the Word which is from Him and is Himself,” and in the same, 
No. 7795 that “this Second Coming of the Lord is afforded by 
means of 2 man before whom He has manifested Himself and 
whom He has filled with His Spirit, to teach the doctrines of the 
New Church through the Word from Him”—but we are also just 
as distinctly taught in the same work, No. 774, that “the Lord’s 
coming is ouly with those who receive Him, who are those who be- 
lieve in Him and do His Commandments. The perpetual presence 
of the Lord causes man to become rational, and enables him to be- 
come spiritual—but the coming of the Lord is with those who con- 
join love to truth. The presence only of the Lord and the illustra- 
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tion thence of the understanding may be compared with the pres- 
ence of the solar light in the world; unless this be conjoined with 
heat, all things become desolate upon earth; but the coming of the 
Lord may be compared with the coming of heat which takes place 
in time of spring; and because then heat conjoins itself to light, the 
earth is softened, the seeds spring up and bear fruit.” It must not 
be overlooked here that the “ coming” of the Lord is distinguished 
from His perpetual presence by the mere fact of the truth being con- 
joined with love; and when the Lord’s coming with power and 
glory in the clouds of heaven is spoken of, we are told that the 
clouds are the literal sense of the word, and the glory the spiritual 
sense, and the power, virtzs, the power of the L ord by means of the 
Word, No. 776, thus implying that there is besides the truth itself, 
something eunel through the truth upon a receptive subject. This 
coming is certainly not what is meant by the « perpetual presence’ 

of the Lord likened merely to “solar light without heat;’’ it must be 
identical with the coming mentioned above as consisting in the union 
of truth with love on the heart and life of man. This is the aspect 
of the Lord’s coming which we have called subjective, and which 
it seems to us the Academy in its discussions has too much overlooked. 

It may truly enough be urged that without an objective or historic 
coming dy means of a man whom the Lord could fill with His Spirit 
to teach the doctrines, there could be no interior approach or con- 
junction; that there could be no union of spiritual truth with love 
unless first the spiritual truth be revealed externally. Granting all 
this, when we are told that the writing of certain books constituted 
the coming of the Lord, is there not danger lest men may deceive 
themselves in thinking that they receive the Lord in His coming 
when they merely accept these hooks as His revelation and treat 
them as so many scientifics or things of the memory only, without 
apprehending them in the life? We grant that this objective rev- 
elation and its reception intellectually is indeed a historic coming of 
the Lord, but we do not think that it is all that is contained in the 
meaning of the “ Adventus Domini”’ ha ogo as written by 
Swedenborg on the cover of one of his works, or as a part of the 
prophecy of the holy Scriptures. 


Perhaps our Academy friends have been so filled with the 
real sense of the coming of the Lord, namely, as an event that must 
be both internal and external, that they have not thought it neces- 
sary even to allude to the interior reception of the Lord as consti- 
tuting an element in the founding of the New Church—-assuming 
that this would be everywhere implied in the word “ coming”’ 
when applied to the Lord and the presence of His Divine Human- 
ity in the world. We hope it is so, and we are far from bringing 
any direct charge against our brethren to the contrary. Even were 
they to insist that the Lord’s coming in the writings now given can 
be as truly called a “coming,’’ regardless of His reception or rejec- 
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tion subjectively, as could His advent in the flesh when literally 
“He came to His own and His own received Him not’’—-we can- 
not gainsay the truth of the parallel. And yet the fact remains 
that many a heresy has grown out of nothing else than a half truth, 
taken for a whole truth, or, what is the same, being used to the ex- 
clusion of the other half. 


It remains for us to say a word on that now rather hackneyed 
topic of Authority in the New Church, or the so called doctrine ot 
Infallibility, as pressed by the Academy. Perhaps we can best 
give our own judgment of the matter by saying that we do not 
find fault so much with anything that the writers here under dis- 
cussion have urged, as with the fact of their urging the point at all 
as one of theory and not of practice. In other words, we are not 
aware that a single practical difficulty or danger has arisen in the 
history of the New-Church doctrine or practice out of the accep- 
tance or non-acceptance of the idea of infallibility of the writings 
of Swedenborg as sources of Doctrine. We do not remember a 
single instance where the decisions or conduct of the Church have 
diverged on this as an issue. It is quite true that some have 
urged with more vehemence than others the authority of the writ- 
ings, but those who have had less to say of the theory in question 
have in practice been quite as loyal in applying the teachings of the 
Church. Is it not true again, that we must apply this great princi- 
ple of use as the only safe guide in settling differences of this kind, 
if they really arise? Practically we do not see that they have arisen; 
the whole issue, and rather a stormy one it has proved or threatened 
at times to become, has arisen, we believe, from pressing as a theory 
for mere nominal acceptance that which practically has always 
been recognized, and which if viewed from any motive of use we 
believe will always be recognized by the New Church. The evil 
of this purely theoretical or abstract discussion of infallibility is that 
when once our antagonism is aroused then the writings must be- 
come a prey to two attempts at one-sided interpretation, neither or 
which is guided by the desire of good, pure and simple, but rather 
by the motive of carrying one’s point. Let any practical issue 
come up upon which there can be an appeal to an unmistakable 
doctrine in the writings and we believe the great majority of New 
Churchmen are ready, as they always have been, to recognize the 
authority of the Church in a most loyal and deferential manner; but 
let the matter be urged theoretically or dogmatically and at once the 
Church is divided by a bristling controversy which is likely to les- 
sen rather than strengthen its unity of conduct in the practical rec- 
ognition of the authority of the writings. Instead of earnest legis- 
lators sincerely seeking to apply to actual practice some heavenly 
law, we resolve ourselves into an unhappy and rather ridiculous 
company of heresy hunters. We are not arguing for the substitu- 
tion of mere human option or prudence in the government of the 
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Church in place of divinely-revealed laws, but we believe that we 
are all likely to obtain far truer views of every disputed passage of 
the writings, and a readier solution of seeming difficulties, if we in 
the first place do not make it a business to hunt up knotty points 
for the mere purpose of wrangling over them, but meet these ques- 
tions only as they come to us in some useful research, and secondly, 
if we content ourselves to obtain sufficient practica] guidance on any 
point to meet our present need, leaving the question of its infallibility 
for others, or of iis authority over others to be decided by them 
when a similar occasion presents it. We shall doubtless know more 
of the doctrine—whether it be of God or of man—if we do 7#, than 
we can ever learn by mere disputing over it. And this is true in 
regard to every part of it or every practical question that can come 
up regarding it. 


As connected with the doctrine of the Lord’s advent in or by 
means of the writings, we are well aware that the doctrine of “in- 
fallibility ’’ has a strong presumption in its favor. But we must be 
careful lest we carry the doctrine so far as to render the writings 
themselves “ infallibly ” contradictory. This is done, we think, when 
the writings are placed on a level with the literal Scriptures as being 
equally divine and equally holy with them, and also when the saying 
that the Lord “ wrote the doctrines through Swedenborg,”’ is allowed 
to convey the impression that Swedenborg was inspired in the same 
manner as were the penmen of the letter of the Word, for the first 
assertion would contradict the doctrine that the Divine Truth is in 
the /etter of the Word in its fullness, its holiness, and its power, 
(T. C. K. 214); and the second position would contradict the state- 
ment of Swedenborg that “since the Lord cannot manifest Himself 
in Person and nevertheless has foretold that He would come and 
establish a New Church which is the New Jerusalem, it follows that 
He will do so by means of a man who can not only recetve these 
doctrines in his understanding, but also publish them by the press,” 
T. C. K. 779. If Swedenborg received these doctrines in his un- 
derstanding he either gave them to us as he understood them, or in 
a merely mechanical manner. If his understanding were wholly 
passive, and he a mere unintellectual penman of the revealed truth, 
then the writings were either produced as was the letter of the 
the Word through the prophets and the evangelists, or else as the 
only other alternative, the Lord Himself wrote those words, cloth- 
ing Himself with the personality of Swedenborg in order to do so, 
which again contradicts the statement quoted above, that the Lord 
can not come again iz Person. If then the writings are neither the 
Lord’s coming zz Person, whether His own or Swedenborg’s, nor a 
mechanical writing from inspiration as was that of the writers of 
the letter of the Word, then the doctrines must have been given us 
through Swedenborg’s understanding of them and according to 
his understanding of them, else why does it “ follow” (sequitur) 
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or why is it necessary that the New Church be established by means 
of a man “ who can receive these doctrines in his understanding?” 

Finally, is there any truth or any doctrine strictly infallible ex- 
cept that which is not only divine, but infinite because divine, and 
can any other than the divine mind itself ‘x¢ed/igently see or recog- 
nize the infallibility of divine truth. When we, therefore, speak of 
the “infallibility of the writings,” must we not be on our guard 
lest we assert some doctrine or some truth which we see in the writ- 
ings to be infallible, forgetting that this may be very far from the 
truth as it is in its own divine purity and infinity? We may with 
all propriety call a truth “ infallible,” and if in so doing we only 
compel the entire submission of our will to what is ¢o ws a Divine 
Law, its infallibility will doubtless be of great benefit and help to 
ourselves; but it is not always so with our defining what shad/ be in- 
fallible for another. The “infallibility” of divine truth is not in- 
creased or diminished by our opinion of it in the least; but the good 
it may do us will depend largely on our accepting a truth as divine 
and as, to us at least, infallible. Even it Swedenborg received in- 
fallibie doctrine in his understanding and gave it to us, a point we 
are not prepared to dispute, still are we sure that our understanding 
of it is in every case infallible? Is not the letter of the Word in- 
fallible as seen from God’s infinite comprehension of its meaning? 
But were not the medieval interpreters at fault who held that there- 
fore the earth must be the center of the universe? Can any better 
criterion be adopted therefore than that of use, or of the practical 
application of the writings in the “doing of the works,” as that by 
which we shall more than in any other way attain to divine 
light on any disputed point, and come to know better than by any 
other means the read infallibility of the heavenly doctrines revealed 
for the use of the New Church, which is the New Jerusalem? 


The Swedenborg Library. Edited by B. F. Barrett. In XII 
Volumes. Small quarto. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & 
Haffelfinger. 


In regard to the world’s reception of his writings, Swedenborg 
was no bad prophet. He believed that the church would be slow 
to receive the new doctrines revealed by his pen; that compared 
with the few who receive the truth with joy, and apply it to life, 
there are many who are merely curious, and still more who will 
be scoffers. At the same time he so thoroughly believed that the 
printing press was the instrument divinely provided for the means 
of disseminating the Word and its spiritual doctrines throughout 
the human race, that he seemed to regard his mission as fulfilled 
when, in the stately Latin quartos and folios of Amsterdam and 
of London, he had deposited these precious truths —conscious that 
they were the Lord’s and for the Lord’s universal Church, that the 
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Lord would take care of them, and that he need feel no anxious 
concern for their sale or distribution. We say he was not a bad 
prophet, as tested by the results after a single century has elapsed. 
The truths, as novel as startling, so penetrating to the very marrow 
of Christian doctrine and life, so applicable to the existing condi- 
tion and wants of the languishing Christianity of our age—received 
but little attention and but a chilly welcome from the bishops and 
universities. Their open reception even to-day is but a very lim- 
ited one, as indicated by the avowed or professed New Church. 
But on the other hand, what religious or philosophic writer of any 
time has had his works so lavishly printed and widely circulated, 
in proportion to the number of his professed followers? Verily, 
while the avowed disciples of the New Jerusalem are but a hand- 
ful among the Christian denominations, of the truths they profess 
it may be said, literally: “ Their sound is gone out into all lands, 
and their words unto the end of the world,’ and that “as the 
lightning shining from the east even unto the west,’ even so has 
the coming of the Son of Man been. Mahomet had in his own 
life time converted his own nation to his creed, and in one hun- 
dred years his religion covered a broad zone from India to the 
Atlantic; and yet not a printed copy of the Koran was in exist- 
ence. Wesley, in these latter times, has founded a denomination 
counted by millions on both sides of the Atlantic, of whom it may 
be safely said but the most meager proportion has ever read 
a theological treatise of their leader, or made a systematic study of 
theology in any form. Yet Swedenborg, the “most unknown” 
of all great religious leaders, might have seen at the end of the 
first century after his death, were he gifted now with a sight into 
this world, his writings translated from their original Latin into 
nearly every tongue of the civilized world, and being circulated in 
nearly every leading nation of Christendom, almost without money 
and without price. Can the thoughtful student of religious history 
fail to see in this a peculiar trait of the new dispensation, in which 
the press forms so conspicuous an instrumentality? May this not 
be the only way in which a perfectly catholic church can again 
be founded in the world? Is there any other means by which a 
system of truth, pure and simple, can be studied and rationally 
and fully adopted by men, apart from all sectarian or personal bias 
or coloring or interest than this, its dissemination in printed books? 
Can the New Church become a world’s religion, in distinction from 
an English or an American religious sect, by any means so adequate 
as this of the press? What Ulfilas and Martin of Tours and 
Patrick and Boniface were to the pagan nations of medizval 
Europe—this and more are these published writings of Sweden- 
borg to be to the new age for which a printing press has by divine 
Providence been invented — we say this and more, because, while 
the zealous preaching of these valiant evangelists of old carried the 
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Word of God to the outer sense and external acceptance of men, 
these silent messengers of the Lord’s second Advent carry the truth 
into their reason, and into a more interior and spiritual reception. 

The New Church, at all events, whatever else it may be, will 
be no man’s church,—neither Swedenborg’s —who died without 
seeing the least germ of an external organized body of followers, 
and whose name as designating the body of those who receive his 
writings is generally repudiated by them because implying a less 
than divine origin of the New Church, nor that of any eminent 
preacher or organizer that may appear from time to time. This 
universal and unpartizan circulation of the doctrines by the printing 
press is the one great divine provision whereby, as it seems to us, 
the catholicity of the New Church is to be established and pre- 
served. The only parallel is in the unsectarian distribution by the 
press of the Holy Scriptures throughout the world. The Wes- 
leyan or the Calvinist missionary may bring the Book to the 
heathen disciple; but when he reads it he knows that the book 
itself is neither of Wesley nor of Calvin. 

Among the noticeable tendencies of literary taste and labor at 
the present day is that of analysis and classification. History is 
undergoing almost a transformation into biographies and memoirs, 
and special studies of arts, morals or manners of an age. The 
biographers themselves are drifting into special classes or series, as 
instanced in the “ English Men of Letters”? and similar compila- 
tions. Different departments of science and art are made to con- 
stitute a whole little library of theirown. Even the poetry of the 
world has been thus analyzed and set off in geographical divisions 
in the remarkable “ Poems of Places,” as edited by Longfellow. 
As a part of this tendency to analysis, we recognize the plan and 
achievement of the “ Swedenborg Library,” as edited by Mr. 
Barrett, and published in the neat, elegant and attractive little 
quartos of which we may justly say that it will be hard to find any 
other printed matter in the world which will so worthily occupy 
an equal twelve inches of shelf room. This little library is a 
specialty, indeed. It is devoted to one and only one theological 
system, but that a very catholic and comprehensive one; so that 
there is hardly a principle in science or philosophy, a question of 
morals, or of life, or of death, or of the here, or of-the hereafter, 
that is not elucidated in it. But it is analytic also, and so thor- 
oughly and admirably so, that we find here its peculiar value, not 
only to the world at large but to the New Churchman himself, to 
whom the theology here presented is already tolerably familiar. 

In calling attention to the SwEDENBORG LIBRARY in these 
pages, we have not in view so much to advertise the work, already 
far more widely known than is the Review, as to dwell upon 
certain features which commend the books, especially to the familiar 
and constant use of the New Church, especially in the family and 
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in the instruction of youth. We need say but little about the 
advantages the Library offers to the world at large. The handy 
and inexpensive, yet thoroughly tasteful little volumes, speak for 
themselves, and are sure to find a welcome entry into thousands of 
homes and libraries where the more somber and stately volumes 
of the complete editions of the author, or the more elaborate and 
ponderous single treatises, would be politely declined admission. 
The advertising circular calls attention to some of the “ distinguish- 
ing merits and obvious advantages of this series,” enumerating 
arnong these its cheapness, its convenient size, its attractiveness, its 
compactness and brevity of statement, and the aid it affords to the 
reader in its classification of subjects. It is especially the last- 
named feature which commends the work, in our judgment, and 
which puts the New Church, as well as the general reading public, 
under special obligation to the painstaking editor of the series. 
The diffuseness of Swedenborg’s style has been the general com. 
plaint urged by most novitiate readers, and the very vastness of the 
field his writings cover, makes the investigation of them seem at 
first an almost hopeless task. Just where to turn for enlightenment 
on this or that special topic has not been always at the command 
of well-read New Churchmen, without the aid of the somewhat 
rare indexes, and then no little time is consumed in searching for 
passages in half a dozen volumes, it may be. Now we would not 
think for a moment of recommending this analysis of the writings 
by Mr. Barrett as a substitute for any student to adopt in any 
thorough or fundamental investigation of any topic. The editor 
never intended them for this use. He refers his readers to the 
complete works of Swedenborg for the thorough and final study of 
any of these subjects; but we are free to say that for a ready refer- 
ence and a convenient summary of what Swedenborg has said on 
any of the themes here mentioned, we do not know where to look 
for a more valuable work than this. Moreover, it is of the first 
importance that in the study of any subject there should be an 
order and a progressive classification of truths, as well as an analy- 
sis. And here is where we have found much to admire in these 
little books. With the helpfulness of this orderly arrangement of 
the contents we have been especially impressed in Vol. I., history 
of “Death, the Resurrection, and the Judgment,” and in Vol. 
VIIL., on “ Creation, Incarnation, Redemption, and the Trinity.” 
Any one can see at a glance that this is the natural order of these 
topics when considered together, and the plan of the respective 
volumes is arranged accordingly. But few have thought, perhaps, 
what a complete whole each of these groups makes when thus 
considered together, and what a clearly defined and lasting impress 
a careful study of such a treatise must leave in any thinking 
mind. Far from limiting the reader’s vision into universal truth 
by fixing the attention upon a single theme, it seems as if only 
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thus do we learn the infinity of truth, since the more particular 
our study the more widely expands before us the beautiful and 
inviting field of truths within and truths beyond; so that we begin 
to comprehend how the least thing in God’s universe is in a sense 
an “ image of the infinite,” and reflects the whole in itself. Take 
this little book on Death, etc., Vol. I. Here a man is literally 
introduced into the spiritual world at the threshold. He is led 
upward through the process of physical dying, having first been 
described in his real being, that is, as consisting of a spiritual and 
immortal body, clothed on earth with a temporary material one; 
arriving in the spiritual world he is shown what manner of life 
the spiritual body leads; then he is led through the several stages 
of the resurrection, or the development of the real man out of all 
the outside concealments which in some measure attend him even 
into the world of ayer, until at length he is brought to that 
knowledge of his real abiding, unchangeable character or fitness 
for heaven or hell, which constitutes the judgment. Then is briefly 
described the quality of the life in heaven and in hell, and some 
practical guides for us all as to “the way that leads to heaven, 

while we are still undergoing the discipline of earth. The little 
book is a wonderful mariner’s chart for a world that reaches out 
into eternity. It will suffice for all the funeral discourses that ever 
need be uttered, so far as instruction goes, and it tells a man more 
of what he is made of than all the volumes of ancient or modern 
philosophy put together. And yet this is but one of these little 
treatises. In Vol. VIII the arrangement is indeed drawn from 
the author’s 7rue Christian Religion, but the subject of creation 
is wonderfully elucidated by the citations from the Divine Love and 
Wisdom. No system of pure philosophy could present a more orderly 
or logical sequence than is here observed, in starting out first with 
God as the sole Creative Substance, then discussing the materials, 
the form and process of creation by the method of discrete degrees, 
then the ends or uses of creation, then the completed creation or 
universe, as an image of the infinite; then the influx of Spirit into 
nature, or the relation of matter to life and of the natural to the 
spiritual world. From this primary discussion the book proceeds 
to the descent of Jehovah God into the created world, or into nature 
as man, for the purpose of the redemption and salvation of the 
human race. This embraces the discussion of the Incarnation, of 
the Union of Humanity with Divinity in the Lord; also the wars 
with the power of evil or the “conflict with the hells,” by which the 
Lord succored mankind and restored the races to spiritual liberty 
and to the light of divine truth; and finally, the Holy Spirit and 
its operation and the divine Trinity, what it is and what it is not; 
and the Divine Providence as directing the formulating of the 
Christian creeds, teaching a trinity of persons with a view to pro- 
tecting the Christian church from Arianism, or the utter rejection 
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of the Lord’s divinity until the time of His second coming, to show 
us in Himself, “ plainly of the Father,’—this sublime progress of 
truths is here unfolded to the reader with an admirable order, 
conciseness, and simplicity of arrangement, which makes the study 
of the subject an attractive one, and leaves a most satisfying 
impression, because clear and well defined. 

We might instance the features of others of these volumes 
which have especially delighted us, but the chief merit in allis this 
excellent arrangement by which the reader finds so conveniently 
at hand a brief survey of the most interesting truths on the subject 
before him. For purposes of religious culture or for devotional 
reading, as a spiritual exercise most healthful for every Christian, we 
cannot too highly commend the volume on Free Wil/, Repentance, 
Reformation, and Regeneration as a most practical and genuinely 
useful guide to a man’s everyday thoughts and character. The vol- 
ume on //eaven far from being a mere repetition of the volume one, 
is a survey of the regenerated human life and a'picture of a perfect 
society with its uses and its delights as exhibited in the actual life of 
angels; it is as beautiful and wonderful as any Utopia with the 
advantage of being very real, and attainable to all who will accept 
the simple rules of citizenship here laid down. The volume on 
the “ Holy Scripture and the key to its spiritual sense,’ 
only the general doctrine of the internal sense but is full of prac 
tical and pointed illustrations of the doctrine of correspondences; 
concluding with some “ trials of the key,” and an example of « its 
power to unlock Rev. xx1.” This very plain presentation of the 
subject cannot but impress favorably the minds of the young and 
we do not see why the study of the Word by this means should not 
become a fascinating as well as edifying employment for youthful 
minds, provided it be done reverently and in a religious spirit. For 
the sake of the children again and even those of older growth we 
are delighted to see a volume of this series made up wholly of those 
interesting and graphic “ memorable Relations”? which make the 
spiritual world so practically real to us and convey spiritual truths 
in so objective and forcible a manner. If these and several others 
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of these little volumes were made regular Sunday reading books 
for children in New-Church families we would find far fewer instan- 
ces of young people growing up with the name but little of the in- 
telligence which befits New Churchmen. With these little volumes 
within easy reach on the library shelf or the center-table, we can 
hardly see how any well reared child could fail to be attracted to 
their pages and with a little encouragement and direction on the 
parent’s part, induced to make a consecutive study of them, as of 
any other engaging text books. Moreover we do not believe our 
Sunday-schools can do better than to furnish their libraries (even 
if it be at the sacrifice of a liberal proportion of George Eliot and 
Miss Alcott and other writers of fiction) with a generous supply 
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of the “Swedenborg Library ” sets and then take the little 
books one by one into the several classes and see what will come 
of such a systematic study of spiritual and practical truths as these 
would insure. We think that our Sunday-school instruction would 
in a few years promise far more telling results in the growth of the 
church than is the case at present, notwithstanding all the diversity 
of instruction and the pains given to furnishing it. 

In conclusion we will only add a brief criticism in regretting 
not so much that the editor has inserted a somewhat disproportion- 
ate preface to Vol. X1 in the“ Heavenly Doctrine of the Lord,” as 
that by mere carelessness undoubtedly, the chapters are numbered, 
inclusive of this the editor’s intvoduction, and without any des- 
criptive title to show where the doctrine from Swedenborg actually 
begins. To New-Church readers this is of little consequence es- 
pecially as the citations from Swedenborg are all duly accredited at 
the close of each, but to a novice or the casual reader it is not impos- 
sible that the editor’s language might be taken for that of 
Swedenborg. And in any case the unity and genuineness of the 
series as a “ Swedenborg Library,” is somewhat marred by the in- 
troduction of so much extraneous writing, although this introduc- 
tion published separately would seem to make a very useful 
tract to circulate in connection with the volume. We regard the 
matter, however, as of little moment compared with the great 
merit of the editor’s plan and achievement as a whole, and we will 
not allow what is, perhaps, an excessive fastidiousness as to how 
Swedenborg should be placed before the world, to become 
the least shadow of a hindrance inthe way of so admirable a means 
as is afforded in the SwepDENBORG LiBRARY of popularizing a 
knowledge of the doctrines of the Lord’s New Church. 














NOTES ON CONFERENCE AND CONVENTION, 


“Is not Conference a Convocation?” asked a prominent lay- 


man, who was present at a session where the proper sphere of 
Conference work and duty was under discussion. Perhaps the 
answer first to suggest itself would be that, if alike, “ it is in their 
both having nothing in particular to do, and no power to put into 
execution what they might devise.” This, however, would be a 
hasty and unwise judgment, based upon appearance rather than 
reality. At the same time, there is no reason why the American 
Conference of New-Church Ministers should not make the reality 
in their case much more apparent, and dispel to a very much larger 
degree the appearance of futile and aimless work which has cer- 
tainly characterized many of its meetings. The defect in the Con- 
ference is not in its plan or organization, which is well systema- 
tized, practical, and capable of being effectively used. It is not in 
lack of authorization, and it has never received from the Convention 
anything but respectful and considerate attention. The fault is 
and has been in the way its plan has been executed, or rather in 
the failure to put it into proper execution. As an example, we 
had this year a circular from the President, asking members indis- 
criminately to report papers through their classes, and naming two 
or three topics for special consideration. The entire absence of 
any preconcerted plan or direction was manifest when, in the ses- 
sion of four days, but three of the twelve classes reported papers, 
and several of the President’s topics were not alluded to at all. 
The most important topic, unquestionably, before the Conference 
was that of the N. T. Revision. An able paper was read, pre- 
sented, we suppose, through Class I, but no discussion whatever of 
this subject followed its reading, or arose subsequently. The paper 
presented through Class II, we believe, on a “Church Militant ”’ 
was untimely, because serving only to revive a discussion already 
hackneyed and stale. A brief exegetical paper in Class I, of real 
worth in its way, was curious as coming from a source which has 
been inclined to criticise somewhat severely the attention given by 
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Conference to particular odd queries of this kind. Two lengthy 
papers were presented in Class V1, each occupying a time entirely 
disproportionate to their importance had there been other matter 
on hand. Not a little time was wasted in talking about the fate of 
“lost manuscripts,” while comparatively little interest was mani- 
fested in the production of new ones. The work of the session 
thus seems to have been entirely of a hap-hazard sort,—enjoyable 
and more or less profitable to all, doubtless, but far from what it 
ought to be and from what it must be, we believe, if the Confer 
ence is to continue long to exist. Instead of allowing the papers 
read to be confined to two or three classes, and these the same 
that have been represented for years past, what is there to prevent 
an entirely new list of topics being presented by preconcerted 
agreement from some half dozen of the other classes, a single 
important or characteristic paper from each, it may be, and the 
hour and time allotted to cach paper announced in a_previously- 
printed calendar or programme? By a little concert of action 
between the President and the Chairman of the several classes, this 
could easily be effected, and the members would have a definite 
plan of work before them in coming to Conference, and would be 
prepared to listen to and discuss the several questions introduced 
with much more intelligence and profit, and go home feeling 
that something valuable and lasting had been acquired, instead of 
listening again to rather discordant and unpleasant debates on top- 
ics which may profitably be laid aside for the present, to wait for 
more light, there are many questions of practical interest which 
have long been left untouched, and would surely afford most useful 
occupation for a lengthy session of our next Conference. 


The subjects of Didactic and Devotional Literature, of the 
Church and the World, embracing the use and abuse of amuse- 
ments, the Pastoral Office and Work, the New Rules for the 
Order of the Ministry—these would all be helpful and timely, and 
even a revival of the discussion of the Ritual with a view to a 
friendly comparison of usages and their results, with the New 
Book of Worship and other Liturgies, now after some years of 
trial, would serve a good purpose. It is full time that the present 
shapeless and aimless character of the meeting should cease; but 
the usefulness of the Conference must not be judged of until the 
plan of organization has been more carefully and thoroughly put 
into effect than is done at present. That the Conference has no 
legislative function, and in this sense no “power,” has very little to 
do with its real usefulness. Its true relation to the Convention 
and the Church is that of a wholesome doctrine and spiritual, 
heavenly purpose, animating and directing the thoughts and actions 
ofaman. The influence of the Conference wlll be felt in the under- 
lying purpose and guiding intelligence of the members of Con- 
vention, both clerical and lay; its power will be felt and seen, not 
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in its own enactments, for it has nothing to enact, but in the 
enlightened discussions and wise and good acts of the Convention, 
which will always in any healthy and orderly condition of the 
Church be in large measure owing to just, wise and prudent con- 
clusions reached by the clergy in their deliberations by themselves. 

The reader who will go back over the journals of past years will 
see that the meetings of Convention in Chicago have from the be- 
ginning been signally important ones. Important constitutional 
revisions have dated from these meetings, and some of the most 
distinctive and important uses of the Convention have been dis- 
cussed and determined upon. In Chicago the Board of Publica- 
tions was constituted, and the $50,000 fund was inaugurated. And 
now in Chicago we have the adoption of a new Order of the Minis- 
try, the recognition of the rights and freedom of minorities, the 
appointment and organization for work of a committee on Consti- 
tutional Revision, and the authorization of the Incorporation of the 
Board of Publications with provisions for its complete subordination 
to the Convention. Every one seems to feel that the session just 
closed marks the beginning of a new era in the Convention’s work. 
Never were the extremes more considerate of each other and better 
satisfied with the results. Even the strongest advocates of the 
Incorporation of the Board of Publications must feel that much has 
been gained by the delay arising from the “ deference shown to the 
opposition.” At no time previous to the Tuesday morning session 
could Mr, Bonney’s resolution providing for a transfer of property 
only on condition that the Board is an agent acting under the di- 
rection of the Convention and not independently of it, have been 
passed. 

The discussion of this measure and its legal bearings occupied a 
large proportion of the session, and far more time than was neces- 
sary, owing to « misapprehension of the real question in discussion, 
The subject we argued as if there were those who doubted in the 
abstract the necessity of incorporation to give a body a legally 
recognizable existence. We, for our own part, yielded the most 
ready and willing assent to the statements made by the learned 
counsellors of the Board,—even when they came to differ among 
themselves, and most of all, we may as well add, when they 
showed that the “law” was at best a shifting and puzzling thing 
about which nothing could be predicated with much certainty or 
security. While we agreed, as we have said, to all this and required 
no lengthy arguments to have it proved to us—the real question 
all along remained untouched for the most part, viz.: What zs the 
thine we are about to incorporate? Is it an agent of Convention or 
not? Herein lay the real gist of the whole controversy, and yet it 
was on this that the lawyers gave us the least direct light. If the 
incorporated Board be xof an agent, is this action anything but the 
deliberate and entire renouncing by the Convention of one of its own 
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most important uses? Ifthe Board zs an agent on the other hand, 
and all that this honestly implies, can it obtain an independent in- 
corporation? The final action seems to have taken a conditional 
shape, leaving the whole subject as much in the attitude of a ques- 
tion as before. As we understand it the Convention has ordered 
its executive committee to take steps to incorporate the Board as an 
agent of Convention, if this can be done. We sincerely hope it 
may be, although we have many misgivings as to those “ deep 
waters” of the law. 

Two other measures voted on in Convention were of the high- 
est importance—the one the newly-reported “Order of the Priest- 
hood or Ministry,’ the other the Committee for Revision of the 
Constitution. In these two admirable steps we see opening a way 
for a new and better departure in all our general Church work 
and interests. While nothing valuable is lost, no concession made 
to mere disorganizing license, there has been a vastly wider and 


more generous apprehension of the real significance of this organ- 


ization of the New Church. The guiding thought henceforward is 
not one in many repetitions of one, but one out of many distinct but 
harmonious varieties. A glimpse seems to be dawning on the 
vision of members of the Convention of a unity and a greatness 
of the general organization of the Church—far more imposing 
and beautiful to contemplate than any whose realization has been 
heretofore attempted. May we not hope to see in the report of 
the Committee on Constitutional Revision next year some of the 
nobler features of this ideal Church catholic put into a substantial 
shape and working order. 

It is not too much to say that the Convention in its recent meet- 
ing has taken a new lease of life. That which began in forebod- 
ing and threat ended in joyous hope and brotherly congratulation. 
If some brought with them their swords, we trust they have 
already found them turned into peaceful, homely plowshares. 
Best of all, did not every one go home feeling in a way never felt 


before, perhaps, that the “Lord keeps the « ity”? 
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REPORT. 


For many years the American Swedenborg Printing and Publishing 
Society has quietly devoted itself to the work for which it was or- 
ganized, making the income it. has received as productive of good 
results as possible, but not furnishing to the Church any detailed re- 
port of its methods or operations, or making any appeal for an in- 
crease of its resources. But it seems due to the memory of those who 
have so generously contributed to its support, that the work they 
have enabled it to dv should be more widely known. 

The funds of ne Society invested in real estate mortgages, bearing 
from five to «ght per cent. interest, amount to $52,800, to which 
may be added the balance in bank, $1,011.10. The stereotype plates 
owned by the §,- :ety have cost about $12,000. The type, furniture, 
fixtures, library; .nd other property, about $3,200. 

The income for the year from invested funds has amounted to 
$4,123.13. Receivts from sales, $699.00. Due from Board of Pub- 
lications for rent and sales, $166.95. Income from all sources re- 
ceived and due, $4,969.98. 

The expenditures have been for rent, wages and expenses of sale 
and distribution, $1,234.78. Expended on English works, $1,695.33, 
On Latin, $2,029.31. On purchase of ‘*Swedenborg Library,” 
$1,058.10. On Icelandic translation, $62.20. Total, $6,079.72. 
The print i stock on hand is about $700 in excess of the stock on 
hand at .ne beginning of the year; which makes the actual excess 
of th:, expenditures over the income, about $400 for the year. 

Of the octavo publications, 988 volumes have been sold, which is 
nearly double the sales of the previous year. Of the pocket edition, 
<75 have been sold. To these might be added the gifts to the mis- 
sionaries of 210 volumes of the former, and 491 of the latter, and 
1,623 volumes of the ‘‘Swedenborg Library,” which have probably 
nearly all been sold. 
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From the above statements it may be seen what the present re- 
sources of the Society are, and how they have been expended during 
the past year. A brief statement of the policy and methods of the 
Society may not be out of place. 

The original constitution of the Society declares that ‘‘its sole ob- 
ject shall be to encourage a wider circulation of the theological writ- 
ings of Emanuel Swedenborg.” How to make the resources of the 
Society most effectually accomplish that end, is the constant aim of 
its Board of Managers. The problem is a complex one, involving 
intricate business considerations. Some have been of the opinion 
that these interests could best be subserved by maintaining close re- 
lations with the general book trade, and by an alliance with some 
large publishing house. There would be, under such an arrange- 
ment, an apparent saving in rent and salaries, and in the expense of 
keeping the business of the Society before the book-buying public. 
But no publishing house can afford to furnish those advantages with- 
out some return, and the extension of the sales by such means has 
been proved by experience to be very small. The Board are convinced, 
by a most careful and extended investigation of the subject, that 
such an alliance would not accrue to the advantage of this Society, 
either in the point of efficiency, or in the point of economy. Located 
as it is in the midst of the largest facilities and the closest competi- 
tions in respect to every branch of book manufacture, the Society is 
able to secure the lowest possible rates, both in material and labor. 
And those advantages, with the entire profits on the sales which the 
Society retains to itself, offset, and much more than offset, the outlay 
for rent and salary. If any proof of this is required, the facts can be 
furnished. It is sufficient here to refer to the exceptionally low prices 
at which the Society is able, without loss, to offer its publications. 

Furthermore, the present independent position of the Society 
leaves it free to shape its methods and prices with sole reference to 
the object for which it was organized, namely, ‘‘ to encourage a wider 
circulation ” of Swedenborg’s works. It has recently effected an ar- 
rangement with the Convention’s Board of Publications by which, 
for a specified payment, that agency attends, under the general diree- 
tion of the Secretary, to the sale and distribution of the Society’s 
publications, Under this arrangement, the profits on the sales be- 
comes a matter which concerns the Society alone, and leaves it free, 
in determining its prices, to consider simp)y and solely what policy 
will be most effective in extending the circulation of Swedenborg’s 
works. And with the advantages it has in the way of cheap manu- 
facture, it has found itself able to offer its publications, with a mod- 
erate profit, ata little more than one-third its former prices, al- 
though the former prices were lower than the prevalent prices in the 
book trade. 

This reduction of prices has been but recently made, but its effect 
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has been at once apparent. The sales for the last month have been 
nearly six times larger than the average monthly sales of the rest of 
the year. 

An offer has also been made to clergymen of the full set of nine- 
teen volumes for $7.50, or omitting the ‘‘ True Christian Religion,” 
‘* Heaven and Hell” and ‘‘ Apocalypse Revealed,” for $6.00. Sev- 
eral orders for sets have already been received. 

With this adoption of a strictly missionary policy, the Society will 
continue to use all the resources at its command, to make Sweden- 
borg’s works accessible to all who are willing to read them. It be- 
gan, two years ago, the publicatian of a cheap edition of the minor 
works. ‘* The Four Doctrines” has been published in a form to be 
sold in quantities at tencents acopy. A new translation of ‘‘ Heaven 
and Hell” is now being made, which will be published in a similar 
form, but with a more legible page, at a price not exceeding fifteen 
cents a copy, when bought in quantities for distribution. The So- 
ciety is also about issuing from its octavo plates, some of the minor 
works in paper covers, which it will be able to sell at very low 
prices. 

The Society has recently decided to make and publish, in acheap form, 
anew compendium of Swedenborg’s works. An effort will be made 
to adapt the arrangement and statement of the doctrines to those 
who are unaccustomed to philosophical methods of thought and ex- 
pression, but who are prepared to accept the teachings of Sweden- 
borg in their more practical aspects and bearings. The work will be 
sold at such a price as will make it an acceptable manual for general 
distribution. 

The Society feels that some more general effort should be made 
than heretofore to secure a translation of Swedenborg’s works into 
modern languages. It has recently secured the translation of the 
‘* Doctrine of Charity ” into the Icelandic, and the translation will 
soon be published. It is intended to translate the new compen- 
dium into several modern languages as soon as tnat work is com- 
pleted, and to make its circulation a point of special and extended 
missionary effort. This is only the beginning of a missionary work 
which ought to reach to every quarter of the globe. 

The Society has assisted during the past year in the publication of 
the ‘‘ Swedenborg Library,” by purchasing freely of the volumes as 
they were ready, and making use of them inits donations. Of these, 
2,226 volumes have been purchased, and the publishers have also been 
authorized to place 200 sets (2,400 volumes) in public libraries at the 
expense of this Society. Most of those purchased have been given 
to missionaries. 

The donations of the Society for the year have been as follows: 
Octavo publications, 1,443; ‘‘ Four Doctrines,” 32mo, 491; ‘* Sweden- 
borg Library,” 1,623; ‘‘ Apocalypsis Revelata ” (Latin), 86, making 
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a total of 3,643 volumes, containing about 1,325,000 pages. Of the 
octavo volumes 918 have been given to public libraries, 210 to mis- 
sionaries, 231 volumes have been placed on ocean and coast steamers, 
and the remainder given chiefly to clergymen. The work of placing 
its publications in well-established public libraries has been contin- 
ued, and donations been made during the past year to 59 libraries. 
A complete list of the libraries supplied up to the first of May will 
be found appended to this report. It might be useful for those in- 
terested in this work to make inquiries at any of these libraries with 
which they may be acquainted; to learn whether the beoks have 
been properly cared for, and what use is made of them. 

A more expensive undertaking upon which the Society has entered, 
is the reprinting of Swedenborg’s original editions. Several of these * 
have never been reprinted, and some of the reprints are found to be 
too imperfect or inaccurate to be of any permanent value. It has 
been the aim and effort of the Society to do whatever it might do of 
this work in such a way that it will not need to be repeated unless 
the plates should be destroyed. It has endeavored both to secure 
the utmost attainable accuracy, and to adopt such a system in the 
typograpby as would make the work as useful and acceptable as pos- 
sible to the reader. The Society has peculiar advantages for doing 
the work economically, but with editorial expenses, and the cost of 
the corrections which it has been necessary to make in the plates 
after the careful scrutiny to which the work has been subjected, the 
cost of the plates for each volume has amounted to about $,1500, for 
which the Society has received thus far no return worth mentioning. 
The ‘‘ Apocalypsis Revelata” has been issued in two volumes, and 
the stereotyping of the first volume of the ‘‘ Apocalypsis Explicata ” 
has just been completed. This work will be issued in six volumes. 
The Society feels that this reissue of Swedenborg’s works, in the 
language in which they were written, is a labor of fundamental 
and far-reaching importance, but it does not feel able to bear the 
burden alone, There are better facilities for doing the work now 
than there are likely to be for many years to come; but if the Church 
is not ready to sustain it, it must be dropped. Perhaps the most 
practicable way to sustain the work would be to procure subscrip- 
tions for five or six hundred sets, which, if not wanted by the sub- 
scribers, could be placed in the leading public and college libraries. 

To sustain and extend this and the other branches of its work, the 
Society appeals to all who are interested in the dissemination of the 
writings of the Church. Its invested funds are now yielding a large 
interest, but that interest will be very materially reduced by the re- 
investments which will soon be required. If other resources are not 
provided, the work must be curtailed. The expenditures for the 
past year, it will be noticed, have been $400 in excess of the income, 
a little more than this having been left over from last year. The So- 
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ciety feels confident that its administration and methods are such as 
to secure, at every point, the strictest economy, and to ensure for 
every dollar that is expended the amplest possible results. 

To sum up, what the Society desires to do and will do to the ex- 
tent of its resources, is (1) to place Swedenborg’s works in every 
permanent public library in this country and abroad where they will 
be received, (2) to supply to missionaries all of Swedenborg’s works 
they are able to sell, and to make the prices such as to place them 
within the reach of all who really want them; (3) to translate the 
works into foreign languages and secure their circulation, (4) to offer 
the works to clergymen at such a price as will ensure their coming 
into the hands of all who will read them, (5) to put into the 
hands of our own clergy and of all students of Swedenborg, the 
works in the language in which they were written, as the very foun- 
dation stones on which all useful Church work must rest. All con- 
tributions, however small, for the support of this work, and all infor- 
mation which will promote it, will be gladly received. 


LIBRARIES SUPPLIED TO MAY 18ST, 1882. 


This list, though not complete, is so nearly so as it could be made without 
undue expenditure of time and labor. 


ALABAMA. 

No. of Vols. 
State Normal School, Florence, 19 
Howard College, Marion, 19 
Franklin Society Library, Mobile, 19 
Young Men’s Christian Association, Montgomery, 20 
Talladega College, Talladega, 19 
University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, 19 

ARKANSAS. 
Cane Hill College, Boonsboro, 20 
Arkansas Industrial University, Fayetteville, 19 
Public Library Association, Fort Smith, 19 
Arkansas State Library, Little Rock, 19 
St. John’s College, Little Rock, 19 
Mercantile Library, Little Rock, 20 
CALIFORNIA. 

Eigenbrodt Library, Alvarado, 20 
Missionary College of St. Augustine, Benicia, 19 
Public Library, Knight’s Ferry, 20 
Odd Fellows’ Library, Marysville, 19 
Odd Fellows’ Library, Nevada City, 20 
Oakland Library Association, Oakland, 19 
Pacific Theological Seminary, Oakland, 20 


University of California, Oakland, 20 
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New Church Reading Circle, Oakland, 

Public Library, Petaluma, 

Neptune Library, Placerville, 

California State Library, Sacramento, 

Library Association, Sacramento, 

Free Library, Sacramento, 

Odd Fellows’ Library, Sacramento, 

Swedenborg Library, San Diego, 

Free Library, San Francisco, 

Mechanics’ Institute, San Francisco, 

Mercantile Library, San Francisco, 

Odd Fellows’ Library, San Francisco, 

Theological Seminary, San Francisco, 

State Normal School, San Jose, 

State Prison, San Quentin, 

Odd Fellows’ Library, Santa Barbara, 

Santa Clara College, Santa Clara, 

University of the Pacific, Santa Clara, 

Santa Cruz Library, Santa Cruz, 

Free Library, San Rafael, 

Library Association, Santa Rosa, 

Vallejo Library, Vallejo, 
COLORADO. 


El Paso County Library, Colorado Springs, 

New Church Library, Denver, 

University of Denver, Denver, 

Territorial Library, Denver, 

Jarvis Hall Library, Golden City, 

Library Association, Greeley, 

New Church Library, Livermore, 

Longmont Library, Longmont, 
CONNECTICUT. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, Ansonia, 
Babcock Library, Ashford, 

Danbury Library, Danbury, 

New Church Library, Hartford, 

Connecticut Historical Library, Hartford, 
Trinity College, Hartford, 

Watkinson Library of Reference, Hartford, 
Library Association, Hartford, 

Theological Seminary, Hartford, 


New Church Library, Ledyard (Whipple Hill), 


Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, 
Russell Library, Middletown, 





No. of Vols. 
20 
19 
20 
19 
20 

1 
19 
20 
20 
17 

3 
19 
19 
20 
20 
20 
19 
19 
20 
20 
20 
20 


18 
20 
20 
19 
19 
19 
20 
20 


19 
19 
20 
19 
10 
16 


20 
19 
20 
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Wesleyan University, Middletown, 

New Church Library, Mystic, 

Yale College, New Haven, 

Young Men’s Institute, New Haven, 

New Church Library, New London, 

Otis Library, Norwich, 

Acton Library, Saybrook, 

New Church Library, Stratford, 

Book Club, Stratford, 

Silas Bronson Library, Waterbury, 

Willimantic Library, Willimantic, 

Library Association, Wolcottville, 
DELAWARE. 


State Library, Dover, 
Lincoln Library, Lincoln, 
Milton Library, Milton, 
Library Company, New Castle, 
Delaware College, Newawk, 
Library Association, Smyrna, 
Wilmington Institute, Wilmington, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Columbian University, Washington, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
Department of State, Washington, 
Department of the Interior, Washington, 


I. O. O. F. Library Association of East Washington, Washington, 


Library of Congress, Washington, 

Patent Office, Washington, 

Treasury Department, Washington, 

United States Naval Observatory, Washington, 

War Department, Washington, 

Teachers’ Library (colored), Washington, 
GEORGIA. 

University of Georgia, Athens, 

Albany Library, Albany, 

Atlanta University, Atlanta, 

Abyssinian Library, Atlanta, 

McPherson Library, Atlanta, 

Liberal and Scientific Association, Atlanta, 

State Library, Atlanta, 

Young Men’s Library, Atlanta, 

Young Men’s Library, Carrollton, 

Institution for Deaf and Dumb, Cave Spring, 

Young Men’s Catholic Union, Columbus, 


9 


No. of Vols. 


9 
20 

1 
19 
20 
19 
19 
20 
20 
15 
19 
20 


19 

7 
20 
19 
19 
19 
19 


19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
18 
19 
19 
19 
19 
20 


19 
18 
19 
20 
19 
20 
19 
21 

7 
20 
20 
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No. of Vols. 
J. G. Gibson (for lending), Eatonton, 8 
D. E. B. Literary Society, Ga. Bapt. Sem’y, Gainesville, 20 
Public Library, Macon, 19 
Ciceronian Society, Macon, 19 
College Temple, Newman, 20 
Emory College, Oxford, 19 
Phi Gamma Society, Oxford, 20 
Young Men’s Library, Rome, 20 
Georgia Historical Society, Savannah, 20 
Odd Fellows’ Library, Savannah, 18 
Georgia Swedenborg Library, Savannah, 18 
Young Men’s Library Association, West Point, 19 

ILLINOIS. 

Amboy Library, Amboy, 20 
Abingdon College, Abingdon, 19 
Hedding College, Abingdon, 19 
Library Association, Aurora, 20 
Batavia Free Library, Batavia, 19 
Saengerbund Library, Belleville, 20 
Library Society, Belvidere, 20 
Wesleyan University, Bloomington, 19 
Library Association, Bloomington, 16 
St. Viator’s College, Bourbonnais Grove, 19 
Library Association, Bushnell, 20 
Public Library, Cairo, 19 
Southern Illinois Normal University, Carbondale, 19 
Blackburn University, Carlinville, 19 
Public Library, Centralia, 20 
Illinois Industrial University, Champaign, 20 
Charlestown Library, Charlestown, 7 
Baptist Union Theological Seminary, Chicago, 18 
Illinois School of Trade, Chicago, 19 
Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago, 20 
Chicago University, Chicago, 19 
Union Swedenborgian Library, Chicago, 20 
N. S. New Church Library, Chicago, 29 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary of the Northwest, Chicago, 19 
Public Library, Chicago, 18 
St. Ignatius College, Chicago, 9 
Young Men’s Christian Association, Chicago, 19 
Clay City Library, Clay City, 11 
Library Association, Cobden, 20 
Hose Company, Dixon, 20 
Englewood Library, Englewood, 20 
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Eureka College, Eureka, 

Free Public Library, Elgin, 

Ladies’ Library, El Paso, 

Free Public Library, Evanston, 

Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Soldiers’ College, Fulton, 

Free Public Library, Galesburg, 

Lombard University, Galesburg, 

Galva Library, Galva, 

New Church Library, Henry, 

Illinois Agricultural College, Irvington, 
Illinois College, Jacksonville, 

Reading Room and Library, Jacksonville, 
Public Library, Joliet, 

Swedish Lutheran Mission Institute, Knoxville, 
McKendree College, Lebanon, 

Lincoln University, Lincoln, 

Public Library, Lincoln, 

Loda Library, Loda, 

Mendota Library Association, Mendota, 
Wartburg Seminary, Mendota, 

Public Library, Moline, 

Monmouth College, Monmouth, 

Warren County Library and Reading Room, Monmouth, 
Literary and Scientific Association, Morison, 
Mt. Carroll Seminary, Mt. Carroll, 

Mt. Vernon Library, Mt. Vernon, 

Public Library, Olney, 

Public Library, Oregon, 

High School Library, Peoria, 

Public Library, Peoria. 

Peoria Library, Peoria, 

Public Library, Pittsfield, 

Book Club Library, Princeton, 

Princeton High School, Princeton, 
Quincy Library, Quincy, 

Public Library, Rockford, 

Augustana College, Rock Island, 

Public Library, Rock Island, 

Library Association, Sandoval, 

Library Association, Springfield, 

State Library, Springfield, 

Library and Free Reading Room, Sterling, 


Schurtleff College (Theological Department), Upper Alton, 


11 


No. of Vols 
19 
19 


19 


20 
20 
20 
20 
19 
19 
20 
20 


19 
20 
19 
20 
19 
20 
20 
19 
19 
20 
19 
20 


19 
20 
20 
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Free Library, Urbana, 
Young Men’s Library, Waukegan, 


INDIANA. 


Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Public Library, Evansville, 
Concordia College, Fort Wayne, 
Franklin College, Franklin, 
Indiana Asbury University, Greencastle, 
College Circulating Library, Greencastle, 
Greek Library, Greencastle, 
Whitcomb Library, Greencastle, 
Hanover College, Hanover, 
Hartsville University, Hartsville, 
Public Library, Indianapolis, 
New Church Society, Indianapolis, 
State Library, Indianapolis, 
Northwestern Christian University, Irvington, 
Soldiers’ Orphan Home, Knightstown, 
New Church Library, Kokomo, 
Purdue University, La Fayette, 
Library Association, La Porte, 
Library Association, Madison, 
Union Christian College, Merom, 
Public Library, Muncie, 
Fayette Township Library, New Goshen, 
Library of Noter Dame, Noter Dame, 
Earlham College, Richmond, 
Morrison Library, Richmond, 
St. Meinrad’s College, St. Meinrad, 
Young Men’s Christian Association, Terre Haute, 
Harrison Township Library, Terre Haute, 
Vincennes Library, Vincennes, 

IOWA. 


State Agricultural College, Ames, 
Monday Club Library, Algona, 

Public Library, Burlington, 

Library Association, Cedar Falls, 

Enos Free Library, Cedar Rapids, 
Public Library, Council Bluffs, 
Library Association, Davenport, 
Norwegian Lutheran College, Decorah, 
State Library, Des Moines, 

University of Des Moines, Des Moines, 
German Presbyterian Theological School, Dubuque, 





No. of Vols. 
20 
 j 


11 
19 
19 
16 
19 

9 
19 
19 
19 
19 


19 
19 


20 
19 
19 
19 
19 
11 
19 
19 
19 
19 
20 
11 
19 


19 
20 
19 
19 
20 
20 
19 
16 
19 
19 
19 
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No. of Vols, 
Jefferson County Library Association, Fairfield, 17 
Upper Iowa University, Fayette, 19 
Library Association, Fort Dodge, 20 
Iowa College, Grinnell, 19 
Humboldt College, Humboldt, 19 
Iowa Library, Humboldt, 19 
Simpson’s Centenary College, Indianola, 19 
Town State University, Iowa City, 19 
State Historical Society, Iowa City, 19 
Library Association, Keokuk, 19 
Rev. Stephen Wood, Lost Nation, 19 
Young Men’s Association, Lyons, 19 
Iowa Wesleyan University, Mt. Pleasant, 19 
Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, 19 
Florence Library, Norway, 20 
Oskaloosa College, Oskaloosa, 19 
Penn College, Oskaloosa, 19 
Library Association, Waterloo, 19 
Western College, Western College, 19 

KANSAS. 
Baker University, Baldwin City, 19 
Library Association, Baldwin City, 19 
State Normal School, Emporia, 19 
Post Library, Fort Leavenworth, 19 
City Library, Lawrence, 19 
State University, Lawrence, 19 
Normal School, Leavenworth, 19 
Library Association, Olathe, 19 
City Library, Osage City, 20 
Peabody Library, Peabody, 19 
Public Library, Parsons, 20 
Theological Seminary of Diocese of Kansas, Topeka, 19 
Kansas State Library, Topeka, 18 
Washburn College, Topeka, 19 
Wichita Library, Wichita, 20 
Public Library, Winfield, 20 
KENTUCKY. 

St. Joseph College, Bardstown, 19 
Berea College, Berea, 19 
Franklin Library, Covington, 19 
Centre College, Danville, 19 
Danville Theological Seminary, Danville, 19 
Eminence College, Eminence, 19 


Kentucky State Library, Frankfort, 
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Georgetown College, Georgetown, 
Daughter’s College, Harrodsburg, 
Library Association, Harrodsburg, 
Kentucky University, Lexington 
Lexington Library Association, Lexington, 
Library Association, Louisville, 
Young Men’s Christian Association, Louisville, 
Maysville and Masons county Library, Maysville 
Odd Fellows’ Library, Newport, 
Central University, Richmond, 
Bethel College, Russelville, 

LOUISIANA. 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
Centenary College of Louisiana, Jackson, 

MAINE. 

Maine State Library, Augusta, 
National Soldiers’ Home, Augusta, 
Bar-Mills Library, Bar-Mills, 
Boothbay Library, Boothbay, 
St. Croix Library, Calais, 
Webster Association Library, Fryeburg, 
Public Library, Gardiner, 
Social Library, Hallowell, 
Mercantile Library, Portland, 
New Church Union, Portland, 
Portland Institute, Portland, 
Public Library, Portland, 

MARYLAND. 
United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, 
Mary!and Institute, Baltimore, 
Mercantile Library, Baltimore, 
Odd Fellows’ Library, Baltimore, 
Peabody Institute Library, Baltimore, 
Burkittsville Female Seminary, Burkittsville, 
Washington College, Chestertown, 





No, of Vols. 
17 
18 

6 
19 
19 
16 
19 
20 
19 
19 
19 


19 
19 


15 
19 


15 
11 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 


Mercer Literary Society (Md. Agricultural College), College 


Station, 
College of St. James, Hagerstown, 
Thursday Club Library, Hagerstown, 
Catoctin Lodge, Middletown, 
Rising Sun Library, Rising Sun, 
Western Maryland College, Westminster, 
Irving Library, Westminster, 


19 
19 
20 
19 
10 
19 
12 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


Public Library, Amesbury, 
Auburn Public Library, Auburn, 

Amhurst College, Amherst, 

Public Library, Amherst, 

Andover Theological Seminary, Andover, 
Town Library, Ashland, 

Association Library, Athol, 

Town Library, Ayer, 

Public Library, Beverly, 

Blackinton Library, Blackinton, 

Thayer Public Library, Braintree, 

New Church Library, Brookline, 

Boston Athenzeum, Boston, 

Boston Library Society, Boston, 

Boston University, Boston, 

Boston University School of Theology, Boston, 
Congregational Library, Boston, 
Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston, 
Mechanic Apprentices’ Library, Boston, 
New England Historic Genealogical Society, Boston, 
Public Library, Boston, 

Social Law Library, Boston, 

State Library, Boston, 

State Prison Library, Boston, 

South End Library, Boston, 

Public Library, Brockton, 

Town Library, Burlington, 

Dana Library, Cambridge, 

Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, 
Harvard College, Cambridge, 

Divinity School, Cambridge, 

Public Library, Chelsea, 

Town Library, Chicopee, 

Bigelow Free Public Library, Clinton, 
Tufts College, College Hill, 

Public Library, Concord, 

Bryant Library, Cummington, 

Peabody Library, Danvers, 

Public Library Association, East Hampton, 
Library Association, Fairhaven, 

Public Library, Fall River, 

Town Library, Framingham, 

Peabody Library, Georgetown, 

Lyceum Library, Gloucester, 


15 


No. of Vols, 


120 
19 
19 
19 
10 


20 
19 
19 


20 
20 
18 


19 
19 
20 
16 


11 
20 
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Library Association, Great Barrington, 
Public Library, Harvard, 

Hardwick Library, Hardwick, 

Public Library, Haverhill, 

Public Library, Hingham, 

Public Library, Holyoke, 

Young Men’s Christian Association, Hopkinton, 
The Cone Library, Housatonic, 

Public Library, Hubbardston, 

Town Library, Lancaster, 

Free Public Library, Lawrence, 

Library Association, Lee, 

City Library, Lowell, 

Middlesex Mechanics’ Association, Lowell, 
Free Public Library, Lynn, 

Public Library, Malden, 

Manchester Public Library, Manchester, 
Biblical Institute, Maplewood, 

Abbott Public Library, Marblehead, 
Marion Library, Marion, 

Public Library, Marlboro, 

Public Library, Medfield, 

Public Library, Medford, 

Public Library, Melrose, 

Taft Public Library, Mendon, 

Town Library, Milford, 

Public Library, Montague, 

Morse Institute, Natick, 

Public Library, Newburyport, 

Newton Theological Institute, Newton Centre, 
Public Library, Northampton, 

North Andover Library, North Andover, 





No. of Vols. 
20 
8 
20 
19 
20 
18 
20 
20 
12 
14 
8 
20 
16 
18 
14 
20 
20 
7 
18 
20 
20 
20 


20 
19 
20 


16 
19 


Public Library, Union Improvement District, North Attleboro’, 19 


Free Library, Northboro’, 

Appleton Library, North Brookfield, 
Ames Free Library, North Easton, 
First Parish Library, Northfield, 
Social Library, Northfield, 

Flint Library, North Reading, 

Free Public Library, Norwood, 

Free Public Library, Oxferd, 

Eben Dale Sutton Reference Library, Peabody, 
Free Library, Pembroke, 

Pepperell Library, Pepperell, 
Berkshire Atheneum, Pittsfield, 


20 
20 
20 
20 
19 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
19 
19 
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No, of Vols. 
Public Library, Quincy, 18 
Library Association, Rockland, 20 
Charitable Mechanic Association, Salem 20 
Essex Institute, Salem, 19 
Salem Atheneum, Salem, 19 
Arms Library, Shelbourne Falls, 20 
Public Library, Southbridge, 2 
Improvement Association Library, Southbridge, 1 
Goodnow Library, South Sudbury, 19 
Public Library, Spencer, 20 
Public Library, Stoneham, 7 
Public Library, Stoughton, 19 
Sutton Free Library, Sutton, 20 
Town Library, Swampscott, 17 
Public Library, Townsend, 20 
Free Library, Uxbridge, 20 
Public Library, Waltham, 19 
Young Men’s Association, Ware, + 20 
Public Library, Warwick, 20 
Free Public Library, Watertown, 2 
Free Public Library, Wayland, 13 
Public Library, West Brookfield, 20 
Public Library, West Bridgewater, 20 
Town Library Westford, 19 
Town Library, Weston, 20 
Williams College, Williamstown, 2 
Philotechnian Society, Williamstown, 19 
Town Library, Winchester, 20 
Town Library, Woburn, a 16 
American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, 19 
Free Public Library, Worcester, 1 
MICHIGAN. 
Adrian College, Adrian, 19 
Theological Association, Adrian, 19 
Public School Library, Adrian, 19 
Albion College, Albion, 19 
Township Library, Allegan 20 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 19 
Ladies’ Literary Association, Augusta, 6 
Ladies’ Library Association, Battle Creek, 19 
Library Association, Benton Harbor, 20 
Public Library, Bay City, 19 
Township Library, Calumet, 19 


Michigan Library Association, Coldwater, 














New Church Library, Detroit, 

Young Men’s Christian Association, Detroit, 
Young Men’s Society, Detroit, 

Township Library, Dundee, 

Public Library, East Saginaw, 

Public Library, Eaton Rapids, 

Dr. A. L. Austin, Fowlerville, 

Public School Library, Grand Rapids, 


Young Men’s Christian Association, Grand Rapids, 


Township Library, Glen Arbor, 

Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, 

Houghton County Historical Society, Houghton, 
New Church Library, Jackson, 

Young Men’s Association, Jackson, 
Ladies’ Library Association, Jonesville, 
Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, 

Female College, Lansing, 

Library and Literary Association, Lansing, 
State Agricultural College, Lansing, 

State Library, Lansing, 

District Library, Manchester, 

Henry C. Hulett, Marshall 

City Library, Monroe, 

City Library, Niles, 

Leelananz Township Library, Northport, 
Public Library, Otisville (New Boston), 
Oxford Literary Association, Oxford, 

Mrs. 8. Bitely, Paw Paw, 

Perry Library, Perry, 

Ladies’ Library Association, Port Huron, 
Public School Library, Saginaw, 

Library Association, Stillwater, 

Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, St. Johns, 
Township Library, Union City, 

Township Library, Volinia, 

Public School Library, Wenona, 

New Church Library, Ypsilanti, 

Public Library, Ypsilanti, 

State Normal School, Ypsilanti, 


MINNESOTA. 


Minnesota Association of the New Church, 
Dover Centre Library, Dover Centre, 
Library Association, Faribault, 
Seabury Divinity College, Faribault, 
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No. of Vols. 
20 
17 
19 
19 
19 
19 
15 
20 
19 
19 
19 
19 
20 
18 
19 
12 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 

9 
19 
20 
19 
19 
19 
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No. of Vols. 

Augsburg Seminary, Minneapolis, 19 
Minneapolis Atheneum, Minneapolis, 19 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 19 
Carleton College, Northfield, 19 
Literary Association, Owatonna, 19 
St. John’s Theological Seminary, St. Joseph, 19 
Hamline University, St. Paul, 20 
Minnesota Historical Society, St. Paul, 19 
Minnesota State Library, St. Paul 19 
St. Paul Library, St. Paul, 19 
Library Association, White Bear Lake, 20 
First State Normal School, Winona, 19 

MISSISSIPPI. 
University of Columbus, Columbus, 19 
Mississippi State Library, Jackson, 19 
University of Mississippi, Oxford, 19 
MISSOURI. 
Public Library, Brookfield, 20 
Christian University, Canton, 19 
Public Library, Carthage, 20 
Southeast Missouri Normal School, Cape Giradeau, 19 
University of Missouri, Columbia, 18 
Westminster College, Fulton, 19 
Lewis College, Glasgow, 19 
Library Association, Independence, 19 
Library Association, Ironton, 10 
Public School Library, Kansas City, 19 
North Missouri State Normal School, Kirksville, 19 
William Jewell College, Liberty, 5 
Free Library, Neosho, 19 
St. Paul’s College, Palmyra, 19 
Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy, Rolla, 19 
Free Library, Rushville, 17 
Female College, St. Joseph, 20 
Public School Library, St. Joseph, 19 
German Evangelical Lutheran Concordia College, St. Louis, 91 
Public School Library, St. Louis, 22 
St. Louis Mercantile Library, St. Louis, 19 
Washington University,£St. Louis, 19 
Drury College, Springfield, 19 
South Missouri State Nermal School, Warrensburg, 19 
NEBRASKA. 

20 


Red Ribbon Library, Fairburg, 
Publie Library, Fairfield, 
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No. of Vols. 
Public Library, Hastings, 20 
Nebraska State Library, Lincoln, 19 
Public Library Association, Lincoln, 20 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 19 
Nebraska College, Nebraska City, 19 
Omaha Library, Omaha, 19 
Ladies’ Library, Riverton, 8 

NEVADA. 

Ladies’ Union Library, Carson, 20 
State Library, Carson City, 20 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

New Hampshire Historical Society, Concord, 20 
State Library, Concord, 12 
Public Library, Concord, 15 
Town Library, Exeter, 20 
Smith Library, Franklin, 20 
Manufacturers’ and Village Library, Great Falls, 20 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, 7 
City Library, Manchester, 18 
NEW JERSEY. 

German Theological School, Bloomfield, 19 
United Liberal Christian Association, Elizabeth, 19 
Franklin Lyceum, Hoboken, 19 
Bergen Library, Jersey City, 19 
Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, 20 
Morristown Library and Lyceum, Morristown, 18 
Church of Immanuel, Newark, 20 
Library Association, Newark, 22 
New Church Society, Newark, 41 
New Jersey Historical Society, Newark, 20 
Young Men’s Christian Association, New Brunswick, 19 
Dennis Library, Newton, 19 
Library Association, Orange, 19 
New Church Library, Orange, 21 
College of New Jersey, Princeton, 8 
Theological Seminary of Presbyterian Church, Princeton, 11 
New Church Library, Vineland, 20 
Library Association, Vineland, 19 
Public Library, Westfield, 9 
Pilesgrove Library Association, Woodstown, 19 
NEW YORK. 

State Library, Albany, 1 
Young Men’s Association, Albany, 19 


Young Men’s Christian Association, Albany, 19 
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No. of Vols. 
Alfred University, Alfred, 16 
St. Stephen’s College, Annandale, 19 
Seymour Library Association, Auburn, 20 
Auburn Prison, Auburn, 7 
Auburn Theological Seminary, Auburn, 12 
Literary Association, Batavia, 19 
Library Association, Binghamton, 19 
Barbara Fritchie Post, G. A. R., Brooklyn, 9 
Brooklyn Collegiate and Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, 19 
Free Reading Room and Library of Church of Pilgrims, Brooklyn, 5 
Kings county Penitentiary, Brooklyn, q 
Long Island Historical Society, Brooklyn, 19 
Mercantile Library, Brooklyn, 19 
New Church Free Reading Room, Brooklyn, 71 
8. Bushwick Reformed Church Library, Brooklyn, 12 
St. John’s College, Brooklyn, 19 
Union for Christian Work, Brooklyn, 19 
Young Men’s Christian Association, Brooklyn, 20 
Youth’s Free Library, Brooklyn, 19 
Buffalo Historical Society, Buffalo, 19 
German Young Men’s Association, Buffalo, 19 
Grosvenor Library, Buffalo, 19 
Mechanic’s Library, Buffalo, 19 
Young Men’s Association, Buffalo, 1 
Herring Library, Canton, 19 
Hamilton College, Clinton, 19 
Corning Library, Corning, 19 
Cornwall Circulating Library Association, Cornwall, 19 
State Normal and Training School, Cortland, 19 
Livingston Circulating Library, Dansville, 19 
Delhi Free Reading Room, Delhi, 17 
Public Library, Dunkirk, 19 
Elmira Farmers’ Club, Elmira, 19 
Water Cure, Elmira, 19 
Library Association, Flushing, 20 
St. John’s College, Fordham, 19 
Fort Edward Collegiate Institute, Fort Edward, 19 
Library Association, Fredonia, 19 
State Normal and Training School, Fredonia, 19 
Wadsworth Library, Genesee, 19 
Delancey Divinity School, Geneva, 19 
Hobart College, Geneva, 19 
Hamilton Theological Seminary, Hamilton, 11 
Hartwick Seminary, Hartwick Seminary P. V. 19 


Hornell Library, Hornellsville, 
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Library of Young Peoples’ Union, Hudson, 

Public Library, Huntington, 

Free Library of the Liberal Christian Society, Ilion, 
Cornell Library, Ithaca, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, 
Third street Circulating Library, Jamestown, 
Powers’ Library, Moravia, 

Free Library, Newburgh, 

Newburgh Theological Seminary, Newburgh, 
American Institute, New York, 

Apprentices’ Library, New York, 

Astor Library, New York, 

City Library, New York, 

Columbia College, New York, 

Cooper Union, New York, 

Free Circulating Library, New York, 


” 


German Young Men’s Christian Association, New York, 


Harlem Library, New York, 

Harlem Odd Fellows’ Library, New York, 

Harlem Young Men’s Heb. Association, New York, 
Manhattan Club, New York, 

Manhattan College, New York, 

Mercantile Library Association, New York, 

New Church Library, New York, 

Society Library, New York, 

Uhion Theological Seminary, New York, 
University of City of New York, New York, 
Washington Heights Library, New York, 
Woman’s Library, New York, 

Young Men’s Christian Association, New York, 
Young Men’s Universalist Association, New York, 
Movement Cure, New York, 

Seminary of Our Lady of Angels, Niagara Falls, 
City Library, Oswego, 

State Normal and Training School, Potsdam, 
Academy of Natural Science, Poughkeepsie, 
Public Library, Poughkeepsie, 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 

New Church Library, Poughkeepsie, 

Atheneum and Mechanics’ Association, Rochester, 
Free Library, Rochester, 

Public School Central Library, Rochester, 
Rochester Theological Seminary, Rochester, 
University of Rochester, Rochester, 

S. L. Wells, Sangerfield, 





No. of Vols, 
6 
20 
19 
19 
19 
1 
20 
18 
18 
16 
7 
20 
19 
11 


19 
19 
19 
19 


y 
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No. ot Vols. 
Union College, Schenectady, 12 
Philomathean Society, Schenectady, 19 
Dr. Wm. Woodcock, Sing Sing, 19 
Association Library, Springville, 19 
Shakers’ Library, Shakers, Albany county, 19 
Skaneateles Library, Skaneateles, 20 
Georgie Library, Starkey, 19 
Central Library, Syracuse, 19 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, 19 
Young Men’s Association, Troy, 9 
School District Library, Utica, 19 
Reading Room Young Men’s Christian Association, West Albany, 1 
United States Military Academy, West Point, 19 

NORTH CAROLINA. 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 19 
Davidson College, Davidson College, 19 
Rutherford College, Happy Home P. 0O., 19 
North Carolina College, Mt. Pleasant, 19 
James Dike, Greensboro, 7 
Oak Ridge Institute, Oak Ridge, 20 
Theological Department, Trinity, 19 
Trinity College Senior Class and Theological Library, Trinity, 19 
OHIO. 

Ohio Associatior, Board of Missions, 20 
Buchtel College, Akron, 19 
Ohio University, Athens, 2 
Brown Library Association, Bellefontaine, 19 
Baldwin University, Berea, 19 
German Wallace College, Berea, 19 
McCorkle College, Bloomfield, 19 
Theological Seminary of St. Charles Borromeo, Carthagena, 19 
Public Library, Chillicothe, 20 
Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, 20 
Lane Theological Seminary, Cincinnati, 19 
Mendenhall’s Circulation Library, Cincinnati, 19 
Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary of the West, Cincinnati, 18 
New Church Library, Cincinnati, 35 
St. Xavier College, Cincinnati, 19 
Young Men’s Mercantile Library, Cincinnati, 2 
Public Library, Circleville, 19 
Ohio State and Union Law College, Cleveland, 19 
Public Library, Cleveland, 19 
New Church Library, Cleveland, 19 


Farmers’ College Philomathean Society, College Hill, 
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No. of Vols, 
State University, Columbus, 20 
Ohio State Library, Columbus, 3 
Public Library, Columbus, 20 
Union Biblical Seminary, Dayton, 19 
Alexandrian Library, Danford, 6 
Library Association, Defiance, 9 
Ohio Wesleyan Female College, Delaware, 19 
Sturges Library Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 19 
New Church Library, Duncan’s Falls, 20 
New Church Library, East Rockport, 20 
Elyria Library, Elyria, 19 
Birchard Library, Freemont, 19 
Denison University, Granville, 18 
New Church Society, Greenford, 19 
Public Library, Hillsboro, 20 
Hiram, College, Hiram, 19 
Western Reserve College, Hudson, 19 
Mansfield Lyceum, Mansfield, 18 
New Church Library, Middleport, 19 
Mt. Union College, Mt. Union, 19 
Pioneer Library, Newark Licking County, 20 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, 19 
Union Library Association, Oberlin, 19 
Moral and Religious Library, Salem, 19 
Public Library, Springfield, 20 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, 3 
Excelsior Society, Springfield, 19 
Philosophian Society, Springfield, 19 
I. O. O. F. Library, Steubenville, 20: 
Heidelberg Theological Seminary, Tiffin, 19 
Public Library, Toledo, 1 
Urbana University, Urbana, 34 
Town Library, Vermillion, 19 
Otterbein University, Westerville, 19 
Geneva College, West Geneva, 2 
Willoughby College, Willoughby, 19 
Wilmington College, Wilmington, 19 
Library Association, Woodstock, 10 
University of Wooster, Wooster, 19 
New Church Library, Wyoming, 19 
Theological Seminary, Near Xenia, 19 


Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
Atheneum, Zanesville, 
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No. of Vols. 
OREGON. 

‘Pacific University, Forest Grove, 19 
Christian College, Monmouth, 19 
State Library, Salem, 19 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

‘Library Association, Alleghany, 19 
Western Theological Seminary (Presbyterian), Alleghany, 18 
Academy of Natural Science, Allentown, 19 
Euterpean Society, Allentown, 19 
Sophronian Society, Allentown. 19 
New Church Library, Allentown, 20 
Earnest F. Blake, Bethlehem, 10 
Pioneer Library Association, Byer’s Station, 19 
Young Men’s Library Association, Carbondale, 20 
Library Company, Doylstown, 20 
‘Lafayette College, Easton, 19 
Library Association, Easton, 20 
Northwestern State Normal School, Edinboro’, 20 
City Library Young Men’s Christian Association, Erie, 16 
Philomathean Society (Pennsylvania College), Gettysburg, 20 
Phrenakosmian Society (Pennsylvania College), Gettysburg, 20 
Theological Seminary (Lutheran), Gettysburg, 19 
Cassel’s Library, Harleysville, 17 
State Library, Harrisburgh, 19 
Union Library, Hatboro, 20 
School Library, Honesdale, 20 
Cambria Library Association, Johnstown, 19 
‘Kennet Square Library, Kennet Square, 20 
Kennet Square Reading Room, Kennet Square, 20 
Bennett Library of Wyoming Seminary, Kingston, 19 
Keystone State Normal School, Kutztown, 19 
Keystone State Normal School Reform Library, Kutztown, 19 
Keystone State Normal Scohol Keystone Library, Kutztown, 19 
Mechanics’ Library, Lancaster, 18 
Theological Seminary (Reformed), Lancaster, 20 
‘Young Men’s Christian Association, Lancaster, 20 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, 19 
'University at Lewisburg, Lewisburg, 20 
Library Company, Lock Haven, 20 

Philadelphia Theological Seminary of St. Charles Borromeo, 
Lower Merrion, 20 
“State Normal School, Mansfield, 20 
A. O. of United Workmen, Martinsburg, 16 
19 


First Baptist: Church. Library, McKeesport, 
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No. of Vols. 


Alleghany College, Meadville, 19 
Meadville City Library, Meadville, 19 
Meadville Theological School, Meadville, 19 
Library and Literary Association, Mechanicsburg, 20 
Mercersburg’s College, Mercersburg, 19 
Marshall Literary Society, Mercersburg, 19 
Washington Irving Society, Mercersburg, 19 
Theological Seminary and Society of Research, Mercersville, 19 
Pennsylvania Training School, Media, 10 
Millersville Normal School, Millersville, 19 
Young Men’s Christian Association, Millersville, 19 
Palatine College, Meyerstown, 20 
Mt. Union Circulating Library, Mount Union, 3 
Young Men’s Library Association, New Brighton, 20 
New Castle College, New Castle, 19 
Westminster College, New Wilmington, 20 
Library Company, Norristown, 19 
Oakland Female Institute, Norristown, 19 
Tremont Seminary, Norristown, 19 
Library Association, Oil City, 20 
Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia, 19 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, 19 
American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, 20 
Athen:eum of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, 20 
3aptist Historical Society, Philadelphia, 19 
Brotherhead Library, Philadelphia 19 
Frankford New Church Society, Philadelphia, 19 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, 2 

Girard College, Philadelphia, 19 
Keystone Library Association, Philadelphia, 19 
Library Association of Friends, Philadelphia, 20 
Library Company of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, 1 
Mercantile Library, Philadelphia, 12 
New Church Society of Second Advent, Philadelphia, 20 
New Churcn Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, 51 
Odd Fellows’ Library, Philadelphia, 20 
Divinity Hall, Philadelphia, 19 
Presbyterian Historical Society, Philadelphia, 38 
Spring Garden Institute, Philadelphia, 20 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 16 
Wagner Free Institute of Science, Philadelphia, 19 
Library Association, Philipsburg, 19 
Young Men’s Literary Union, Phoenixville, 20 
Normal Academy, Pine Grove, 4 
German Library Association, Pittsburg, 3. 
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No. of Vols. 
‘German Turn Verien, Pittsburg, 19 
Iron City Library, Pittsburg, 10 
New Church Mission Library, Pittsburgh, 20 
St. Michael’s Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, 19 
Western University of Pennsylvania, Pittsburg, 19 
Young Men’s Mercantile Library, Pittsburg, 19 
Stockton Library, Pottsville, 20 
Richland Library, Quakertown, 20 
Renovo Library, Renovo, 9 
Missionary Institute, Selin’s Grove, 19 
New Church Library, Sanburn, 19 
Rev. D. J. Hacker (for lending), Shamokin, 7 
Cumberland Valley State Normal School, Shippensburg, 20 
Young Men’s Library, Sinking Valley, 10 
Lehigh University, South Bethlehem, 20 
Pennsylvania State College, State College P. O., 19 
Cresson Literary Society, State College P. O., 19 
Washington Literary Society, State College P. O., 19 
Young Men’s Literary Association, Susquehanna Depot, 20 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, 19 
Titusville Library Association, Titusville, 19 
Washington Hall Collegiate Institute, Trappe, 19 
Book Club, Uniontown, 20 
Bucknell Library of Crozer Theological Seminary, Upland, 19 
New Church Library, Utahville, 19 
Library Association, Warren, 20 
Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, 19 
Waynesburg College, Waynesburg, 20 
Wyoming Atheneum, Wilkes Barre, 20 
Wyoming Historical and Geological Society, Wilkes Barre, 20 
United Library Association, York, 20 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Public Library, Barrington, 20 
Young Men’s Christian Association, Bristol, 20 
Foster-Manton Library, Foster Centre, 2 
Kingston Library, Kingston, 20 
Manville Library, Manville, 20 
Mechanics’ and Manufacturers’ Library Association, Newport, 20 
Island Library, New Shoreham, 19 
Slatersville Reading Room and Library, North Smithfield, 20 
Free Library Association, Olneyville, 19 
Library Association, Pawtucket, 18 
Narragansett Library Association, Peacedale, 20 
Brown University, Providence, 12 
High School Library, Providence, 19 
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Perrin’s Circulating Library, Providence, 
Public Library, Providence, 
Providence Atheneum, Providence, 
Spiritualists’ Library, Providence, 
New Church Free Reading Room and Library, Providence, 
Public Reading Room ‘Association, Warren, 
Pawcatuck Library Association, Westerly, 
Harris Institute Library, Woonsocket, 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Aiken Library, Aiken, 
Charleston Library Association, Charleston, 
College of Charleston, Charleston, 





No. of Vols. 
19 

20 

1 

19 

67 

20 

20 

3 


10 
5 
19 


Smyth Library, Theological Seminary (Presbyterian), Columbia, 16 


State Library, Columbia, 

University of South Carolina, Columbia, 

Erskine College, Due West, 

Winyaw Indigo Society, Georgetown, 

Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Greenville, 

Newberry College, Newberry, 

Claflin University, Orangeburg, 

Wofford College, Spartanburg C. H., 

Preston Literary Society, Spartanburg, C. H., 
TENNESSEE. 

Athenian Literary Society, Athens, 

Coal, Iron and Manufacturing Library, Chattanooga, 

Atheneum Library, Columbia, 

Library Association, Columbia, 

New Church Library, Crossville, 

Neophegen Male and Female College, Gallatin, 

Greenville and Tusculum College, Greenville, 

East Tennessee University, Knoxville, 

Library and Reading Room Association, Knoxville, 

Cumberland University, Lebanon, 

London High School, London, 

Oasian Society Library, McMinnville, 

Male and Female Academy, Martin, 

Odd Fellows’ Public Library, Memphis, 

Central Tennessee College, Nashville, 

Historical Society of Tennessee, Nashville, 

State Library, Nashville, 

University of the South, Sewanee, 

Eakin Library, Shelbyville, 

Public Library, Smithville, 

Hiwassee College, Near Sweetwater, 


19 
5 
4 

20 

19 

17 

20 

19 

19 


19 
20 


9 


« 


20 
20 
20 
19 
20 
19 
19 
19 
19 
20 
20 
19 
20 
20 
19 


19 
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TEXAS. 
Library Association, Austin, 
State Library, Austin, 
Spiritual Library, Brenham, 
Free Library, Galveston, 
Publication Society Library, Galveston, 
Southwestern University, Georgetown, 
City Library, Houston, 
Public Library, Houston, 
Austin College, Huntsville, 
Andrew Female College, Huntsville, 
Baylor University, Independence, 
Trinity University, Tehuacana, 
Griffith Library, Terrell, 
Waco University, Waco, 
Waco Library, Waco, 

UTAH. 
Dwyer’s Circulating Library, Salt Lake City, 
Ladies’ Library Association, Salt Lake City, 
University of Deseret, Salt Lake City, 

VERMONT. 


Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Club, Brandon, 
Fletcher’s Free Library, Burlington, 
University of Vermont, Burlington, 
Young Men’s Association, Burlington, 
Public Library, Grafton, 

Cutting’s Library, Lunenburg, 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, 

State Library, Montpelier, 

Vermont Historical Society, Montpelier, 
Norwich University, Northfield, 

Public Library, North Shrewsbury, 
Peabody Library, Post Mills Village, 
Library Society, Proctorsville, 

Vermont Liberal Institute, Plymouth Union, 
Rochester Library, Rochester, 


Vermont Central Library Association, St. Albavs, 


Atheneum, St. Johnsbury, 
Town Library, Springfield, 
VIRGINIA. 


Alexandria Library, Alexandria, 
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19 
19 
19 


19 
19 
10 
20 
19 
20 


20 
20 
10 


19 
20 


16 


20 


Theological Seminary (Protestant Episcopal), Near Alexandria, 19 


Randolph Macon College, Ashland, 


Virginia Agricultural and Mechanic College, “hristiansburg, 


19 
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Emory and Henry College, Emory, 
Hermesian Library, Emory, 
Teachers’ Library, Floyd C. H., 
Hampden Sidney College, Hampden Sidney, 
Union Theological Seminary, Hampden Sidney, 
Franklin Society and Library Company, Lexington, 
Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, 
Washington and Lee University, Lexington, 
Young Men’s Christian Association, Lexington, 
Lee Literary Society (Polytechnic Institute) New Market, 
Literary Association, Norfolk, 
Webster Institute, Norfolk, 
Library Association, Petersburgh 
State Library, Richmond, 
Virginia Historical Society, Richmond, 
Roanoke College, Salem, 
Atheneum Library, Salem, 
Theological Seminary (Lutheran), Salem, 
University of Virginia, University of Virginia, 
College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, 
WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 

Tacona Library Association, Olympia, 
Territorial Library, Olympia, 
Free Library Association, Port Townsend, 
Washington Territorial University, Seattle, 
Sushomish Athenzum, Sushomish, 

WEST VIRGINIA. 


Bethany College, Bethany, 
West Virginia, Flemington, 
Storer College, Harpers Ferry, 
West Virginia University, Morgantown, 
Young Men’s Christian Association, Parkersburg, 
Parkersburg Library, Parkersburg, 
Vincent’s College, Bishop’s Library, Wheeling, 
Library Association, Wheeling, 
WISCONSIN. 


Appleton Library, Appleton, 
Beloit College, Beloit, 
Black River Falls Library, Black River Falls, 
Colby Library, Colby, 

City Library, Eau Claire, 

Galesville University, Galesville, 
Turn Verein Library, Green Bay, 
Young Men’s Association, Janesville, 






















19 


20 
19 
19 


19 
19 
19 
17 
17 
20 
19 
19 
20 
19 
19 


19 
19 


19 
19 


20 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
12 
19 


17 
20 
19 


20 
19 
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Free Unitarian Library, Kuosha, 
Kemper Hall, Kuosha, 
Young Men's Library Association, La Crosse, 
Free City Library, Madison, 
State Historical Society, Madison, 
State Library, Madison, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Milton College, Milton, 
Soldiers’ Home, Milwaukee, 
Young Men’s Association, Milwaukee, 
Nashotah House, Nashotah Mission, 
Progressive Library, Orion, 
Library Association, Oshkosk, 
State Normal School, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin State Normal School, Platteville, 
Racine College, Racine, 
Ripon College, Ripon, 
Normal School Institute, River Falls, 
Northwestern University, Watertown, 
Library Association, Waupun, 
State Normal School, Whitewater, 
WYOMING TERRITORY. 
Territorial Library, Cheyenne, 
CANADA. 
New Churcn Library, Berlin, Ontario, 
Mechanics’ Institute, Elora, Ontario, 
Mechanics’ Institute, Paris, Ontario, 
Mechanics’ Institute, Preston, Ontario, 
Association for New Church Library, Rockton, Ontario, 
Mechanics’ Institute Library, Seaforth, Ontario, 
Mechanics’ Institute Library, Strathroy, Ontario, 
New Church Library, Strathroy, Ontario, 
Mechanics’ Institute Library, St. Thomas, Ontario, 
New Church Library, Toronto, Ontario, 
University of Toronto, Toront>, Ontario, 
Mechanics’ Institute Library, Waterloo, Ontario, 
NEW BRUNSWICK. 
Chandler Public Library, Grand Menan, 
Mt. Allison Academy, Sackville, 
NOVA SCOTIA. 
Milton Public Library, Yarmouth, 
CHINA. 
Shanghai Library, Shanghai, 
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No. of Vols. 
COSTA RICA. 

Biblioteca National, San Josa, 19 
Biblioteca de la Universidde St. Thomas, San Josa, 19 
DENMARK. 

New Church Library, Copenhagen, 20 
DANISH WEST INDIES. 

New Church Library, Christiansted, 19 

MEXICO. 
Public Library, Vera Cruz, 19 
SWEDEN. 
Royal Library, Stockholm, 19 
. JAPAN. 
Kaisei Yakko Library, Tokio, 19 


Tokiofa Library, Tokio, 20 

















WH 
iS TORICAL AND ACTUAL. 


WHAT HAS BEEN AND WHAT NOW Is. 


OUR GLOBE IN ITS RELATIONS TO OTHER WORLDS, AND BEFORE MAN—ANCIENT NATIONS IN THE 
ORDER OF THEIR ANTIQUITY—THE MIDDLE AGES AND 1HFIR DARKNESS—THE PRESENT PEO- 
PLES OF THE EARTH IN THEIR GRADUAL EMERGENCE FROM BARBARISM INTO THE SUN- 
LIGHT OF TO-DAY, AND AS THEY NOW STAND UPON THE PLANE OF CIVILIZATION. 


Together with Useful and Instructive Charts, 


REFERENCE TABLES OF History, FINANCE, COMMERCE AND LITERATURE, FROM 
B. C. 1509 10 THE PRESENT TIME. 





ONK LARGR QUARTO VOLUMB. 


J1i8S8 PAGES. 


NEARLY ONE THOUSAND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
By FRANK GILBERT, A. M., 


Late Assistant Treasurer U. 8. at Chicago, and Associate Editor of Chicago Fournal; Author 
of the Manual of American Literature, 


wy HE WORLD, HISTORICAL AND ACTUAL, gives with accuracy the past and present of all the nations 
F; Ms and peoples of the world, ancient and modern. Each is traced in its development according to its order, 
f= importance and inte rest. Its scope may be interre d from the above title. 

a “THE WORLD” combines many exceedingly valuable features which can be found grouped in no other 
wy work. It is alike admirable in design and execution, supply:ng most excellently a great literary want. 
Some of its most notable features are that it is thorough, concise, readable, accurate, convenient, and practical, 
equally adapted to continuous reading or specific reference. Each ¢ chapte tr is an essay of interest upon the subject 
announced in the chi ipter heading; all are sO arranyed and prepare d that it is a link in that vast chain of events 
which encircles the whole earth. and binds into a grand unity all the ages. There is nota dull page in the book; 
each chapter covers the ground upon which many large volumes have been written, and, without tedious and con- 
fusing details, such facts are given in a most deli ghtful literary styie, as serve to permanently enrich the mind and 
benefit the re der. 

The reading matter has been supplemented by copious statistics, prepared with utmost care, and exactly 
adapted to the scope of the volume. These Tables of Reterence give to the book inestimable value for practical 
purposes. It is believed that no other one book can be found which combines such a wealth of statistics covering 
all the vast field of more important historical and actual tabular information, classified so as to be readily accessible, 
and derived from the very latest and most authentic sources. They give a succint statement of events all over the 
world, from fifteen hundred years before the Christian Era to the present time, in a series of tables covering nearly 
seventy large quarto pages. 

Every subject vik h could be made more luminous by pictorial representation, and which was thought to be 
of sufficient importance to call for it, is elegantly illustrated. Historical engravings and portraits of eminent men 
of all lands and time embellish the pages. 

The Table of Contents, embracing Ninety Chapters, is fairly suggestive of what may be found in the main 
body of this book 

The Index is thorough, discrimin iting ind reliable, enabling the reader to turn readily to any subject, and 
re nderi ng every part of the volume available for reference purposes. Some conception of the extent of information 
afforded by ‘“* Tue Wortp’”’ may be formed from the fact that this Index alone occupies not less than FIFTY-FOUR 
closely-printed (nonpareil) columns. 


DESCRIPTION AND PRICES. 
THE WORLD, HISTORICAL AND ACTUAL, is pubiist re 1 in one large royal quarto volume of 718 
pages, printed from clear, new type, on fine, tinted, heavy, super-calendered paper, mi ude expressly for this book, 
with nearly 1,000 illustrations, and bound in the most substantial 2nd elegant manner, side stamps in black and 
alk of beautiful designs, and furnished to subscribers at the following prices: 
IN ENGLISH SILK CLOTH, Back and Side in Black and Gold, Sprinkied Edges, $6 50 
IN ENGLISH CLOTH, Back and Sides in Black and Gold, Gilt Edges, - - 750 
IN LIBRARY STYLE, Full Leather, Marbled Edges, - : 7 50 
IN AMERICAN RUSSIA, Presentation Edition, Gilt Edges, - - 10 00 
SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 
ACTIVE EBWERGETIC AGENTS WANTED. 


Send for Specimen Pages, Circulars and Special Terms. 


FAIRBANKS, PALMER & CO., Publishers, 
680 & 682 Broadway, NEW YORK, 203 & 205 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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